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A Talk About Peach Culture, 
At the Delaware Fruit Growers’ Society. 


Mr. J. B. Fennimore recommended shallow | 
plowing, and constant working throughout the 
season; recommends October and May plowing, 
not quite three inches deep. 

Mr. Isaac Parsons recommended early spring 
plowing for the growth of wood, but October 
and May plowing for productiveness of trees. 

Mr. Edwin Wilmer has a peach orchard in 
charge which he plowed last October, trimmed 
very heavily this spring, plowed in March, and 
seeded down with oats. The trees are about 
six or deven years old, and will average two and 
a half baskets toa tree. Mr. Wilmer had the 
earth thrown from the trees during both plow- 
ings; he now intends to plow again and throw 
the earth to the trees. 

Mr. Robert Nicholson has been engaged in 
cultivating the peach for nineteen years, and 
has made various experiments in plowing and 
cultivating orchards; his experience has brought 
him to the conclusion that October is the best 
month for plowing. Whether the benefit arises 
from throwing the insect on the surface and 
many of them being destroyed, and the ground 
being pulverized by the winter frosts, and set- 
tled around the roots, he is not prepared to say, 











but the effect he has observed. 

Light or shoal spring plowing and cultivating 
down, following the previous fall plowing, is 
very beneficial to trees. Fall plowing seems to 
‘delay or backen the bads in spring, and thus 





the early frosts are avoided in some measure. 


Mr. James Shuster, engaged twenty-six years 
in orchards, thought the trees should be plowed 
as early as possible in the spring, if not practi- 
cable, postpone till June—plow shoal. Plow 
in antamn while vegetation is green. Has made 
the experiment of salting trees; to young trees 
half a pint; if three years olda pint, &e. After 
early plowing, the trees should be kept well 
trimmed until three years old; after that time 
but little, except thinning out the branches 
where fruit cannot grow, but never trim except 
when the tree is in leaf. 

Mr. Richard Semans has an orchard rising 
three years old—has kept well trimmed and is 
of rapid growth. It was materially affected by 
the frost in May, and the manner is unaccount- 
able. In the middle of the orchard two rows 
of trees were unaffected by the frost—the resi- 
due materially injared—leaves had the appear- 
ance of being parched, and fell off. Examined 
the trees through a microscope, and ascertained 
that it was the frost and not an insect that had 
done the injary. 

Mr. Daniel Corbitt—does not trim till two 
years old; after that thin them considerably; 
thinks the side shoot sustain the body. 

Mr. Semans—trimming before the sap starts 
causes the tree to decay; the wounds do not 
heal soon. If trimmed in May or Jane they 
heal immediately. 


A majority of the meeting thought the trees 
should be trimmed while growing. 

Mr. Fennimore thinks “worming” necessary, 
and “worms” twice, in May and September. ; 

Mr. Griffeth thinks gas tar applied to the 
body, near the soil is a preventive to borers. 
Applied to old trees, affected with many worms 
four years ago; has discovered no worms since. 

Mr. Semans worms the trees by taking the 
dirt from them the first of May; examines for 
the worm with a knifé where the gum oozes.— 
‘When trees were foer years old, after removing 
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soil, applied quick lime and strong pickle mixed; 
put it on with @ mop; first scraped the rough 
bark off. ‘Quite suécessful, only a’small namber 
of worms afterwards fgund. ; 

Mr. D. B. Stewart has applied coal ashes suc- 
cessfully against the borer. 

R. H. Cummings applied air-slaked lime 
around the collar of the tree, half a peck to 
each, and found it beneficial. 

Mr. Semans has found (wood?) ashes the best 
fertilizer for young trees; removes the earth from 
around the collar of the tree and applies a 
shovel full. 


Mr. Fennimore thinks there is nothing better 
than ashes as a fertilizer, half a gallon to a tree. 
Mr. Fennimore thinks the best ten kinds for 
cultivation and market are: Troth’s Early Red, 
Barly York, Yellow Rare Ripe, Crawford's 
Early, Moore’s Favorite, Mixon Free, Ward’s 
Late Free, Fox’s Seedling, Crawford’s Late 
and Smock. 





Fruit Growing in Southern Illinois. 


[Dr. Meeker of Cario, Ill, writes to the Far- 
mer’s Club, of the Am. Institute concerning the 
“fruit business in the vicinity of South Pass:| 


Ten miles. above Cario, the Ilinois Central 
Railroad enters a hilly country, and thirty miles 
further north, the hills are from 200 to 500 feet 
high. Usually there is enough level ground on 
top for common-sized farms.. The passenger 


sees tasteful cottages standing on lofty eminen- - 


ces and on the edge of jutting crags. What at 
a distance seem rows of corn, would, upon near 
approach prove to be rows of fruit trees. At 
the stations, boys offer for sale pears and beau- 
tiful peaches. And yet no part of Arkansas 
contains a people more deeply. in sympathy with 
the rebels in their attempt to destroy this Gov- 
eroment, than are a majority of the people in 
some of these counties. 

At South Pass, Union Co., 40 miles from Ca- 
rio, live some twenty fruit-growers, each having 
from 20 to 80acres of peaches, pears and ap- 


ples. They understand their businesss well, and. 


they are distinguished by the Yankee character- 
istics of industry, shrewdness, and intelligence. 
The natives know they, are not cowards, aud 
they know. what cowardice is. : | 
_ Within the distance of, a, few miles aud 
this place, I estimate that there are from 700 to 
800 acres of peach trees, Two,,or three,.car 
loads of the nicest peaches you ever saw leave 
-by special train for Chicago; the receipts of the 





owners of these orchards, range from $10 to 
$300 a day each. The season will last from fif- 
teen to thirty days, Some have contracted for 
their entire crop at $2 a bushel, delivered at the 
station. The prices would be 30 per cent high- 
er, if change were plenty. 

The natives are astonished, and they are going 
to raise fruit. For the most part they will do 
nothing; they do not know enough tv raise fruit. 
One may think he knows how but that does not 
help the matter. The greatest obstacle which 
prevents many from succeeding, is the ccmpeti- 
tion they meet with in men who know more than 
they do. Industry is truly important, bat alone 
it will not win. Still it is by no means difficult 
to raise fruit. I think that frequent visits to the 
best orchards, and a good share of common 
sense, will enable one to succeed. If he do fail, 
he will be a fool if he does not try till success 
crowns his efforts. 

Still, from various causes, not more than a 
quarter of the fruit trees set out in our country 
will amount to much. The price of fruit has 
advanced during the last twenty years. In 
twenty years more, if fruit.growers are very in- 
dustrious, and if'too many children are not born, 
common people may be able to buy early fruit; 
and early fruit may be raised as easily as late 
fruit. A man who works right, can afford to 
work for less than one who works wrong. 'That 
is, if he have the product of -_ industry to dis- 
pose of. 

Let a wide-awake Yankee come hither and 
set out well-known good varieties, and he will 
do well. He will want ten or forty acres, of 
good high land.. Ten acres will do as well as 
forty for many men. At South Pass, suitable 
sites sell from $20 to $30 per acre. When cov- 
ered with bearing trees, they easily sell for $100 
an acre, There are farms which can be sold for 
$150 an acre, and the trees are only four years 
old. They make the trees bear at this age, of- 
ten sooner. I saw trees two years from the bud 
for which $5 were given for the fruit from each 
tree, South of the point named, good improv- 


-ed farms near stations, and where peaches never 


fail, can be bought for $15 an acre: I knowof 
twenty or thirty such chances. The railroad 
will sell suitable land, mostly timber, for less, and 
give long time. . They offer every inducement to 
frnit growers. The freight that is, paid them 
for an acre of peaches exceeds what they. get 
for whats paid for a hundred acreg..of wheat. 
The receipts from five ,aeres of peach. trees in 
full bearing will buy a good farm. 9) 413... 9.3 
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Pears do well here; so do apples and straw- 
berries. Plums, cherries, and currants do poor- 
ly. Grapes are uncertain; they rot. One man 
expected to have twenty tuns; he hopes to have 
two. 

Much disappointment is felt regarding certain 
varieties of peaches. The early York, serrate, 
was supposed to be the earliest and best; it rot- 
ted. One man makes his loss $3,000 by the 
early York, and yet his receipts will reach $500. 
The early Troth rots. Crawfords early is the 
finest peach, but it isso large that it does not 
retail at a profit, and it is a shy bearer. The 
first shipments were the early Tillotson, which 
was about the 18th inst. The peach which rip 
ens first is wormy; it ripens first because it is 
stung. The peach which now is esteemed most 
for the qualities of earliness, size, and color is 
the Honest John of New Jersey, and Western 
New York. The fruit is full size, fair color 
mostly red, flavor good. 


Some wishing to come hither would like to 
know how much money they ought to have. I 
consider myself posted on this head. I answer 
that with two to five hundred dollars you can 
start yourself handsomely. With five hundred 
dollars one can do well. Some have commenc- 
ed with less. But, whatever you have, you must 
have earned it at some kind of labor or honest 
business. If you come by it without labor, 
you probably will lose it. If you have been 
brought up idly, and have no money but what 
is given you, put it out at interest, and then come 
and support yourself a year or so by day’s work, 
when you can safely use it. The kind of busi- 
ness you have been accustomed to is compara- 
atively of little consequence. If one can walk 
to the East, he can walk to the West. Some 
have nothing to come with. It is difficult to 
advise them. Industry and patience will go far. 
If one has a family and no money, what can he 
do? Still, fair intelligence being given, one can 
work wonders, providing he only has the consti- 
tution of a horse and the energy of a lion — 
Such can get money anywhere. These are the 
conditions. 

Some will want to know whether we have any 
ague and game. We have some of the first, 
Ayer’s ague cure soon disposes of it; and we 
have less of the latter. However, bring a gun. 
If you cannot well do this, carry a lot of pre- 
cussion caps loose in your vest pocket or buy & 
pair of light bullet moulds, and keep them bright 
by rubbing them in your fingers when in com- 
pany. 





How to Plant an Orchard. 


I noticed an article in a late No. of your pa- 
per from the pen of S. Burnet, of Ind. upon 
the above subject. Now Mr. Burnet may be 
more of an orchardist than myself, but I eannot 
concede to his plan of setting trees in dead fur- 
rows. TI do think that it is not in accordance 
with the laws of natare. We know that corn 
or potatoes planted there will not grow; it is 
the same with all other plants. 

My plan would be to plow deep, as he says 
but to plant on the ridges, for there we have two 
depths of soil. Then again, we would be freed 
from water, which in dead furrows always mote 
or less collects. Some four years ago, I set some 
trees on the bank of a ditch, which grew finely 
evidently knowing the difference between that 
and the bottom of the ditch—J. N. Cranx, 
Marion Co., 1862. 





What are Trees made of? 


If we were to take up a handfal of soil and 
examine it under the microscope, we shoujd 
probably find it to contain a number of frag- 
ments of wood, small broken peices of branches 
or leaves, or other parts: of the: tree. If we 
could examine it chemically, we should find yet 
more strikingly that it was nearly the samevas 
wood in its composition. Perhaps then, it may 
be said, the young plant obtains its wood from 
the earth in which it grows. The following ex- 
periment will show whether this conjecture is 
correct or not. Two hundred pounds of earth 
were dried in an oven, and afterwards put into 
a large earthen vessel; the earth was then moist- 
ened with rain-water, and a willow tree, weigh- 
ing five pounds, was planted therein. During 
the space of five years the earth was carefully 
watered with rain water. The willow grew ani 
flourished, and to prevent the earth from being 
mixed with fresh, being blown upon it by winds 
it was covered with a metal plate full of very 
minute holes, which would exclade everything 
but air from getting across the earth below jit. 
After growing in the earth for five years, the 
tree was removed, and on being weighed was 
found to have gained one hundred and sixty- 
four pounds. And this estimate did not include 
the weight of the leaves or dead branches which 
in five years fell from the tree. 

Now came the application of the test. Was 
all this obtained from the earth? It had not 
sensibly diminished; but in order to make the 
experiment conclusive, it was again dried in an 
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oven and put in the balance. Astonishing was 
the result—the earth weighed only two ounces 
less than it did when the willow was first plant- 
ed in it! yet the tree had gained one hundred 
and sixty-four pounds. Manifestly, then, the 
wood thus gained in the space of time was not 
obtained from the earth; we are therefore oblig- 
ed to repeat our question, where does the wood 
come from? We are left with only two alter- 
natives, the water with which it was refreshed, 
or the air in which it lived. It can be clearly 
shown that it was not due to the water; we are 
consequently unable to resist the perplexing and 
wonderful conclusion—it was derived from the 


air. 
Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces 


of wood, which are as old as man’s introduction 
into Eden, and wave in their vast and solitary 
luxuriance over the fertile hills and plains of 
South America, were all these obtained from 
the thin air? Were the particles which unite 
to form our battle-ships; Old England’s walls of 
wood, ever born the world abont, not only on 
wings of air, but air themselves? Was the 
firm table on which I rest, the solid floor on 
which I dwell, once in a form which I could not 
as much as lay my finger on, and grasp in my 
hand? Wonderfal trath! all this is air.—Eng. 
Paper. 


Apple Pomace for Orchard Manure. 





M. Frere Henry, of Rennes, France, in an 
article recently communicated to the Abeille 
Pomologique, mentions the following interesting 
facts: 

For fifteen years he remarked that apple 
trees, the lower part of whose stems were cov- 
ered with cider ptessings, spreading out from a 
large adjoing heap of that material, made don- 
ble and treble the growth of trees that were 
not so circumstanced. 

More recently, between old and extremely 
exhausted willow stools, there was spread about 
nine inches thick of old mare, or cider pressings. 
In the same year of the application this pro- 
duced an ordinary effect. Those willow stools, 
which for many years had produced only weak 
twigs, scareely worth the expense of cutting, 
pushed with great vigor, and have since ‘con- 
tinned to do so. In consequence of these ob- 
servations, he determined on turning to account, 
as manure for fruit trees, an enormous heap of 
‘mare which blocked up the way. He asked the 
opinion of some fruit growers, but they said the 
marc would burn the roots. However, in the 








beginning of February, observing that the pips 
were beginuing to germinate all over the surface 
of the heap, he concluded that if the radicals 
of the embryo were not burned, it was not like- 
ly the older roots would be injured, and did 
not hesitate to apply the manure to four hun- 
dred apple and pear trees, in the following 
manner: 

In February, 1859, he removed the soil from 
around trees, trained as pyramids and as vases, 
to the distance of a radius of twenty-one inches 
and as deep as the principal upper roots. He 
then put to each tree three or four forkfuls of 
mare, pressing it down with the foot, and cov- 
ering it slightly with a portion of! the removed 
soil, the remainder of which was spread on the 
border. As mare is very retentive of moisture, 
and at the same time a good conductor of heat, 
which was excessive in 1859, numerous roots 
were speedily formed in its slowly decomposing 
substance. “Even this year,” says Mr. Henry, 
“although rather colder than usual, the effect of 
the impulse given as above to vegetation is re- 
markably apparent. The stems of the fruit 
trees have become clear of Lichens and Moss; 
and latent buds, from the abundant flow of sap, 
were readily developed on making an incision 
where branches were wanted to be called into 
existence. Bad growers, such as the Mouille- 
bouche and Bezi de Caissoy pears, were thus 
made to present a regular vegetation. 

“But a fact to which I would wish more par- 
ticularly to draw attention is, that some deli- 
cate varieties of which the fruit is apt to crack, 
for example, the Beurre d’Aremberg, or Glout- 
Morceau, Doyenne Roux, Beurre Gris, &c,, now 
produce fruit perfectly smooth and sound. 

In conclusion, I am justified, by my own ex- 
perience, in saying that I can confidently re- 
commend the use of the mare of apple as a 
manure for fruit teees, and thus turn to good 
account a substance which many allow to go to 
waste, not even taking the trouble to mix it 
with the dung in the manure heaps. 

“Before using the mare it would probably be 
advisable to throw it up in a large heap, so as 
to induce fermentation in order to disengage 
certain acid or other principles; and then apply 
it to the trees when germination of the pips 
takes place, that is, in the month of February. 
Fruit trees in gardens, and, doubtless, also those 
‘in fields, treated as above detailed, would re- 
pay the labor a hundred-fold. 

The Bible is a window. in this pri 
through which we look into cteraity. ny 
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Preservinc Danita Roots.—May I be per 
mitted to offer a simple suggestion relative to 
the preservation of Dahlia roots during the 
winter? Though carefully dried before storing 
away in the autumn, I used continually to lose 
them by the rotting of the crown, till at length 
the idea ove day occurred to me that the mis- 
chief was occasioned through the decay of the 
long stalk left'attached to the tubers: this be- 
coming partially charged with fluid kept. the 
crown constantly wet. My remedy has been 
not to leave more than four iuches of stalk; 
from this to scrape the whole of the outer cov- 
ering or bark, and at the base to wake a small 


opening which permits any watery deposit to | 


escape. The result has been that 1 have pre- 
served the whole of my tubers, while experi- 
enced gardeners around me have complained of 
loss, notwithstanding that every precaution from 
damp or frost had been taken.—Cottage Gar- 
dener. 











The Garden. 
Garden and Fruit Talk. 
AT THE FARMERS CLUB, AM. INST., N. ¥., AUG. 5. 


What must be done to our garden lots, when 
worms of various kinds infest the soil and re- 
peatedly destroy whatever is sown and planted? 

Adrian Bergen, of Long Island—I would 
plow deep, late in Autumn, for one things 

Wm. S. Carpenter—I would spade the groud 
in ridges in Autumn, and apply salt and lime in 
Spring. 

R. G. Pardee—The worms were troublesome 
in my garden last year, and I watched for the 
last day that I could spade before freezing.— 
That night the newly-spaded earth froze solid, 
and finished off the worms effectually. I have 
no doubt it saved my crop of grapes this year. 


Wn. 8. Carpenter—I reccommend gas lime, 
as well as exposing the soil to freezing. Bat 
it must be used carefully, where there are any 
shrubs or plants, or it will kill them. I think 
it will kill worms. T am sure salt will, and so 
it will vegetation, as I have experienced to my 
cost, by having a man put it where he was told 
not to putit. I have beer using a new’ fertili- 
rer last year that is also death to everything it 
comes in contact with, until it is decomposed. 
Then it is a very valuable ingredient. This is 
printer’s-roller composition. It must be used 
with as mach caution as gaano, salt, or lime: 


| 
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Dr. Parker made some inquiries about graft- 
grape vines, and was answered by Mr. Carpen- 
ter, as follows: The best way to grafta grape 
vine is to drive wedges through a vine. at inter- 
vals of say a foot, and sharpen the scions and 
drive them through so they will project on the 
under side. Then lay the vine down and cover 
it in a trench, extending from the root so that 
water will not stand in it, leaving the extremity 
of the vine out to grow its own branches and 
leaves, and the grafts will also grow and form 
roots and leaves, and next Spring the whole can 
be taken up and cut apart, and set where the 
vines are to grow. 

Blackberry Wine.—The blackberry wine 
presented by Mrs. Ham, and much admired, 
was made as follows: 1 quart of juice; 2 quarts 
of water; 2 lbs. of sugar, fermented in ‘asks 
and drawn into bottles, corked and sealed, and 
kept two years. 


Blackberry Cordial for Soldiers.—A friend 
of the sick soldiers writes from Connecticut to 
urge the necessity of providing our troops with 
the various preparations of the blackberry.— 
Not a berry should be allowed to waste. Let 


| our young people make it their business to col- 


lect allin their vicinity. When necessary, sugar 
brandy, and spices ean be furnished by the va- 
rious Soldier Aid Societies, and sirups, cordials, 
wines, jams, ete., might be furnished in large 
quantaties, A good recipe is: 1 quart of juice; 
1 piot of water; 1 pound of sugar; spices; 
mixture allowed to boil; when cool, add half 
pint brandy. Old cheese and pepper pickles 
are much needed, and would tend to diminish 
the amount of sickness fearfully prevalent. 


Mr. S. Carpeater—I will name another good 
diarrhea medicine. Saturate good cider yine- 
gar with salt, and take a wine-glass full. One 
glass will generally cure. 


The Fruit Question.—Fruits in their sem 
son, and conversation about fruits, with sam- 
ples, is a standing question. 

Wm. 8. Carpenter remarked that the Red 
Astracan apple is not only beautifal to look at, 
as may be seen, but it is a profuse bearer, and 
valuable market-apple; good for cooking, and a 
fair table apple. It ripens about August 10. 
Here is the Early Harvest and Red Marguer- 
ite, and Sweet Bough, all good apples, now in 
season. Several others were in the collection. 


and the Beurre, Gifford, Madcline and Doyenne 
pears. The Red Astracan apples were grown 
upon dwarf trees, only about two feet high” 
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The following item in regard to preserving | plants, commence their root growth about the 


fruit is taken from a London paper: 


To preserve fruit all the year round.—Take 
of saltpeter, 1 pound; bole ammonia, 2 pounds, 
common sand, well freed from its earthy parts, 
4 pounds; mix all well together. Gather the 
fruit with the hand, beforeit is thoroughly 
ripe, each fruit being handled only by the stalk; 
lay them regularly, and in order, ina large wide- 
mouthed vessel; cover the top of the glass with 
an oiled paper, carry iuto a dry place, set it in 
a box filled all round to about four inches 
thickness with the above preparation, so that 
no part of the glass vessel shall appear—being 
in a manner, buried in the prepared mitre. At 
the end of a year, such fruits may be taken out 
as beautiful as when first put in. 

Raspberries.—Considerable conversation was 
had about raspberries. Mr. Carpenter said 
that he had about concluded to eradicate all 
from his garden but Briockle’s Orange, The 
others are more plague than profit. 

The Chairman.—I like the Franconia very 
well, indeed. The Allen { would not have. 


Solon Robison.—I received as presents from 
several nurserymen and friends, several sorts of 
raspberries, which I planted, partly along the 
north side of a wall, and partly in the open 
ground in the garden. I have no fault to find 
with the growth of vines, for they are over- 
whelming ButI have some fault to find with 
their productiveness. I wish they were all, ex- 
cept the Brinckle, out of my garden. 





The Flower Garden. 


When White Lilies, or any other spring 
flowered bulbous plants have done flowering, 
and the stems died away, they should be taken 
up and re-set; the disease in Lilies often met 
with is probably caused by their being too 

‘long in one place. 

Most of what is to be done now in this de- 
partment consists of the routine duties of neat- 
ness, tying up, pegging down, removing faded 
blossoms, collecting and destroying insects, etc. 
Many suffer their flowers to produce seed, but 
this injures the flowering. If it be particularly 
desirable to save seed of some things, allow 
only just as much to ripen as will be needed. 
In some cases, cutting off the flowers as fast as 
they fade, doubles the season of flowers. 

Auriculas, Polyanthus, Pansies, Daisies, and 
other of these errly flowering, half hardy 





end of this mouth, when the time has arrived 
for re-planting. Good, fresh, and yet half de- 
cayed, sod from a pasture field, is the best to 
grow them in. Those who have the advantage 
of pots and frames, can re-pot at this season.— 
Gardener's Monthly 





Fruit Garden. 


Take out the canes of the raspberrry and 
blackberry that have borne fruit—and thin out 
all suckers except those intended to produce 
fruit the next season. Many growers go over 
their rows at this season, and shorten off about 


| one-fourth of the cane with a pair of shears. 
| They say it increases the productiveness, which 


we think likely; but we would not do so till the 
end of the month, when there will be less dan- 
ger of the eyes bursting, which will defeat the 
object. 

Strawberries grown in hills should have their 
runners cut off as they appear; and those grown 
in beds be thivued out considerably. 

August and September are favorite months 
to plant out strawberries, with those who desire 
a crop of fruit the next season. In making a 
strawberry-bed, a warm, dry spot of ground 
should be chosen, with, if possible, a good 
loamy or clayey subsoil. A moist, wet situa- 
tion is very unfavorable. It is best to subsoil 
at least two feet deep, and if the soil is poor, 
let ittbe well enriched with well-decayed stable 
manure. Ip setting out, take care that the 
plants do not become dry from the time they 
are taken up till they are re-planted, and see 
that they do not wither afterwards. Many 
persons cut off the leaves, if they are aftaid of 
their wilting under hot suns, but a much better 
plan isto shade. Inverted four-inch flower-pots 
are excellent for this purpose; they may be ta- 
ken off at night. The dews will so invigorate 
them, that the shade will only be required for 
a few days. Sometimes in September they may 
need a good watering; but this should never be 
attempted unless a thorongh saturation of the 
bed is given; and in a few days after, the hoe 
and rake should be employed to loosen and level 
the surface, which the heavy waterings, in all 
probability, have caused to bake and become 
crusty.. Where time can be spared to layer a 
few plants into three-inch pots, they are very 
successfully transplanted afterwards, and much 
after labor in watering and shading avoided.— 
Gardener's Monthly. 
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Flowers for the People. 


Sir Farmer, with your broad acres, and your 
well-stored barns, why have you “no room” and 
“no time” to devote to flowers?. Do you. not 
know that you are stinting your soul? Noman 
has stronger reasons than you for surrounding 
his home with these fairy-like adornings; no man 
has greater facilities for doing so; no man can 
afford it better. Occupy, then, some of your 
leisure moments in laying the foundations for 
one or two flower-plots and planting them.— 
‘The gorgeous draperies which they shall weave 


for themselves while you are absent in the toil-, 


some days of sowing and harvesting, will make 
home attractive to your children, and will help 


to educate them, whether sensibly or insensibly | 


to themselves or to you. Besides, flowers are 
so bountiful in their gratitude—they give such 
rich rewards for trifling pains! It is but little 
they ask at your hands: the sunbeam paints 
their brilliant colors, the dew and the night give 
them vigor and freshness, and earth and air hold 
for them unfailing stores of life and strength. 


And to you my poor seamstress, stitching 
away your life in your narrow garret, | have no 
need to say, “Why have you no garden?” The 
rapid stitch, stitch of your needle answers my 
question before it is asked; and yet the little 
box of miguonette iv your window tells more 
plainly than words could do how God has im- 
planted a love of the beautifal iv your heart, 
and how that love will thrust itself forward and 
make itself seen and known in spite of your hara 
dreary life. Those little flower-stalks, spindling 
and sickly though they seem to more favored 
eyes, are to you as a well of water, to the tray- 
eler in the desert. Cherish your pale flowe:s, 
my poor child! Watch them, and tend them, 
and ihhale their sweet breath, and they shall be 
to your youth and innocence a triple shield. 
Add a scarlet morning-glory, and train it over 
your window, make room in one corner for a 
bright verbena, and they will gladden and re- 
fresh heart and eye in many a weary day of 
your pilgrimage. 

Among all the dwellers in our villages and 
country towns, with greater or less facilities for 
the cultivation of flowers, how many give their 
lawful proportion toward beautifying the earth? 
How many, who, having once begun to give 
attention to floriculture, would not rest satisfied 
with ordinary attainments, never begin for the 
want of ‘a little direction, or the right stimulus? 
Thousands who long for flowers, and ‘have a 








| 
| 


vagne idea that the gratification of their long 
ing involves an indefinite amount of digging, 
raking and watering, are waiting patiently, year 
after year, for the day when they shall “have 
time.” My dear sir or madam, take time—take 
it now. Do your part toward beautifying so 
much of God's earth as he has intrusted to-your 
care. You owe thi little effort to yourself your 
children, and your friends and neighbors: 

The millionaire, if he chooses, can hire a pro- 
fessed florist to care for his flowers, and pay 
the penalty by asking his royal permission’ to 
pluck a rosebud; but you thousands of men 
and women of moderate means all over our land 
listen:—If you have no piece of ground which 
you can devote to flowers, procure one if pos- 
sible; see that it is well dug and pulverized; 
made light with sand, and enriched with good 
loam and fertilizers; let such part of it as you 
can devote to seedling perennials be made into 
beds and nicely raked over; then sow the seeds 
at once, ond the young plants will thrive and 


| gain strength to resist the eold of winter, and 








next June they will give you a joyous greeting, 
and gladden and beautify your home. Then ia 
September you can plant bulbs for the early 
spring bloom, and hardy. annuals; and later 
still, shrubs and vines for the summer months. 
—Cor. N. Y. Independent. 














The oe PENETS: 


Grape Growers’ a7 


1. Prepare ground in the Fall, plant in the 
Spring. 

2. Give the vine plenty manure, old and well 
decomposed; for fresh manure excites growth, 
but does not matare it. 

3. Luxariant growth does not always insure 
fruit. 

4. Dig deep, but plant shallow. 

5. Young vines produce beautiful fruit, but 
old vines produce the’ richest. 

6. Prune in the Autumn to promote bi 


bat in the Spring to insure fruitfulness.. _ .)) .» 


7. Plant your vines before you om 
lises. pia 

8, ciny like soldiers, ames havé. rood 
arms. 

9. Prans splevtaiteshdel developed badyton 
the nearer the old wove ‘the’ oe tinge the 

10. “Those who prisnlichg mist soca elias. 
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ll. Vine leaves love the sun; the fruit, the 
shade. 

12. Every leaf has a bud at its base, and 
either'a bunch of fruit or a tendril opposite to 
it. « 

13. A tendril is an abortive frait buncb, a 
bunch of fruit a productive tendril. 

14. A bunch of grapes without a healthy leaf 


} 





| 
| 
| 


opposite, is like a ship at sea without a radder, 


it can’t come to port. 
15. Laterals are like some politicians; if not 
often checked, they are the worst of thieves. 


16. Good grapes are like gold; no one has | 


enough. 
17. The earliest grape will keep the longest; 


for that which is fully matured is easily pre- 
served. 

18. Grape eaters are long livers. 

19. He who buys the new and untried varie- 
ties should remember that the seller's maxim is 
Caveat emptor—Let the buyer look out for him- 
selfi—New Jersey Herald. 














An Acarus on Evergreens. 


A few days ago, I observed that a large speci- 
man of the Chinese Arbor Vite—Biota ories- 
talis in my garden, presented a peculiar sickly 
appearance. On examination, every branchlet, 
leaf and frnit was found covered with a very fine 
web, like that of some spiders, and which extend- 
ed between the spray, involving the seale-like 
foliage in a common net work. The dry weath- 
er of the previous week had covered the plant 
with dust from the street, thus making the web 
more apparent. Ata few yards distant, the 
tree appeared covered with a mould, like that 
which often grows upon decaying matter, sach 
as flour paste that is kept too long. On close 
inspection, this web proved to be the work of a 
small spider-like avimal belonging to the sub- 
order Acarina, fantily Trombidina, but to which 
of the seven generata composing this family, I 
am unable to state. That it is closely allied to 
the red spider Erythraeus telarius, 80 injurious 

1 greenhonse plants that are kept too dry, 

‘ that .is.alsofonnd during dry summers. on 





our currant and other bushes, is evident; like it, 
this is very small and can scarcely be seen by 
the eye without the aid of a magnifying glass. 

The present species feeds like the red-spider 
by puncturing the surface of the leaves, fruit 
and branches, and sucking the juices, thus de- 
priving the plant of its sap. From appearances 
this, also in common with other acarae, injects 
a poisou—probably to make the sap flow more 
freely—and thus vitiates the life blood of the 
plant, that weakened at the same time by deple- 
tion, will ere long succumb to the attacks of its 
minute foe. A small! male red cedar—Juniper- 
us Virginianus, growing a short distance from 
the arbor vite, is also infested with this acarus, 
and its leading shoot is apparently dead; but it 
has not appeared on Swedish juniper, common 
savin, pine, hemlock or spruce in luxuriant 
growth, close beside the infested trees. Damp 
weather always destroys the red spider, but 
seetns not to have the same desirable effect on 
this species; in fact, the web protects the animal 
from the effects of rain or dew. Fumigation 
will probably prove most efficacious, but with 
large specimens it will be difficult of application. 
I shall try a few experiments soon. 

The length of this species is from one to two 
hundredths of an inch; legs eight; abdomen 
large, widest behind. Color of head, body and 
limbs, a translucent creamy white; abdomen 
dark brown, with triangular spot of the same 
color as the body.—J. Kirkpatrick, Cleveland, 
Aug. 15th, 1862. 


Fietp Pests—Pennsylvania has a law to 
prevent Canada thistles from seeding. It is 
finable, $10 for each complaint, for an individ- 
ual or corporation to allow any of the seeds of 
this pestiferous weed to ripen upon their prem- 
ises. Railroad superintendents will do well to 
bear this law in mind, as well as farmers, and 
we hope that every one will be held to a rigid 
observance of it. For three years, we have 
made war upon all thistles, both in the field 
and along the roadside; and we pursue the same 
course with dock and burdock. We have also 
nearly got rid of ox-eye daisy. This we attri- 
bute to the copious use of salt. Canada this- 
tles by the roadside are a great nuisance; but 
not so great as the indolent, untidy, careless 
fellow who permits them to grow along his 
fences to seed his neighbor's land. —W. Y. Tri- 
bune. 

Ants, (S.)—They may be destroyed by pour- 
‘ing hot water on their nests. 
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Preparation and Application of Barn- 
Yard Manure. 

The best manner of preparing and applying 
barn-yard manure was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at one of the Evening Meetings of the 
New York State Agricultural Society last fall at 
Watertown. One of the most important points 
in that discussion, was to settle what each of 
the speakers meant by barn-yard manure.— 
Some man who devoted all his farm to the sup- 
port of cows, would protest against moving 
manure from the sheds and piling it out in the 
sun and rain to be evaporated or leached out, 
and thus a large part of its value wasted. An- 
other, who was a grain raiser, was quite as con- 
fident that if it was left in the sheds, it would 
fire-fang and decay slowly, and suffer greatly. 
These men did not understand each other, sim- 
ply because each judged of the matter by the 
circumstances that surrounded himself. The 
man of cows had little straw or anything else 
to litter down his stables, and thus his manure 
was nearly all cow dung. ‘The man of grain 
had vastly more straw than he conld get his 
stock to trample underfoot and get in any con- 
dition to ferment properly, so as to reduce its 
bulk. Finally he worked out of this smoke, 
and came to understand each other, at least 
partially. 

My case is that of the grain raiser. Usually 
we have a large surplus of straw, after we have 
used all our stock during the winter to trample 
it underfoot as an absorbent. Our sheep sheds 
will have from two to three feet of what we 
call manure, in depth, which we must take ont 
and mix with the manure of the yards, and pile 
it up so as to have it receive and retain the 
greatest possible amount of rains that fall on it. 
These piles have never fire-fanged with us; 
but sometimes the manure begins to fire-fang a 
little before we can find time to get it ont of 
the sheds. 

But why not draw ‘iy manure directly to 
the field and put it at work in enriching the 
soil? This question is constantly asked, and 
should be answered. ‘The first reason is: the 





straw has not yet absorbed all it will and 
should, from the excrementitious matter mixed 
with it, and if it is drawn out and spread it will 
never absorb it. 

The next reason that I present is: the whole 
mass is too bulky to be advantageously applied. 
either on the surface or to be plowed in. In 
fact it cannot be plowed under, (without some 
extra hand being required to bury it in the fur- 
rows,) by any process known to us. The third 
reason is: two or three loads of this bulky man- 
ure will shrink into one, by the time we are 
ready to apply it to grass or wheat in the fall, 
and thus it is far less work to pile in the spring 
and draw and spread in the fall, than it is to 
take the whole crude mass out in that season of 
the year when the ground is full of water, und 
so soft that the wagon wheels cut and puddle 
roadways, to the great damage of the field. 
I must here say that this plan of working our 
manure on our grain farms, is not at all peeu- 
liar to us, but is universally adopted by all our 
neighbors and men everywhere, so far as I know 
who are like situated. 

With the grazier things are all different, and 
they are sagacious enough to do about the 
thing best for them. And, Mr. Editor, allow 
me to say further that so far as my travels have 
extended, I have found that farmers generally 
know about what is best for them to do in view 
of the kind of farming they are engaged in, and 
in view of their proximity or remoteness from 
main... Andit is very dangerous to advise 
any very wide departure from the practices of 
the progressive farmers of any locality. 

As to the point now under discussion in the 
Agricultural papers, relating to surface manur- 
ing, or manure deeply buried, I wish to say 
that on our lands [ have no doubt that manure 
should be put on or near the surface. Ground 
intended for wheat, after the last plowing, when 
the farrows are as rough as the plow has left 
them, is just in the condition to receive the 
manure that has been reduced in bulk and mix- 
ed by the processes practiced here. The har- 
row will mingle it with the soil, and. perhaps 
slightly cover most of it, if it is drawn across 
the farrows. ‘I'hen rol! the land and drill in the 
wheat, and leave the surface untouched behind 
the drill. If anything will insure a crop of 
wheat here, this is the way to do it. 

I have many times drawn unfermented man- 
ure from the yards in the spring, and put it on 
sod-land intended for corn, and plowed it under 
deep and well at great cost, but with very little 
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benefit to the crop. The next time the. land 
was plowed, I have seen this strawy manure, 
covered with white mold, in the bottom of the 
furrow. We do not follow this practice now. 
If we were to attempt to raise extra large corn, 
we should begin farther back, and manure the | 
land when we put it into wheat; again while wa 
were pasturing it; and save some well-rotted 
manure over a year, and top-dress the soil after 
we had plowed it; then harrow well, and plant 
with “great expectations.”—-Cor. Country Gen- 
tleman. 





Benefits of Autumn Plowing. 





The tillage and drainage of the soil are very 
elosely related to each other. So indeed are 
the tillage and manuring the soil. And these, 
not merely as cause and effect are related—al- 
though drainage does enable tillage, and tillage 
does alter composition—but as being operations | 
ofthe same class and kind. And thus Mr. Bai- | 
ley Denton, though engaged in a lecture upon 
land drainage, could not help referring to the 
steam plow, as the great tillage implement of | 
the future. And we had from him, too, the 
striking fact bearing on the composition of a 
fertile soil, that in a state of perfect tilth, one- | 
quarter of its bulk is air. 





Mr. Smith, of Lois-Weedon, says that in all | 
clay soils containing the mineral elements of | 
grain, perfect tilth dispenses with the need of 
manure; and there cannot be a doubt that a | 
deep and thorough tillage enables soil to draw | 
immensely on the stores of valuable food con- | 
tained in air and rain. 
says that perfect tilth dispenses with the need of | 
drainage; and there can be but little doubt that 
deep and thorough tillage facilitates the opera- 
tion of whatever drainage may exist, whether it 
is vatural or artificial. 


Messrs. Hardy again | 





In both these cases, the useful lesson is well 
taught, that it is trae economy rather to put the | 
cheap and copious storehouse of Nature’s agen- 
cies to its fullest use, than by laborious and 
costly artificial means to imitate expensively 
their operation. 

Such a lesson applies, beyond the advantages 
of tillage, to the methods by which tillage is 
obtained. Among the earliest suggestions of 
cultivation by steam power, was that of reduc- 
ing by its means the soil to tilth at once. The 
land was to be torn down, asthe deal is torn 
down at the saw-mill; though before the ma- 











chine it may have been as andfi a 


wood, behind the tool, as it advanced at work 
it was to lie as light and fine as sawdust, But 
it has at length been found that it is better be- 
cause it is cheaper, and more perfect, too,-to 
leave this last refinement of the tillage process 
to the weather, which does it without cost. 
The land is now torne—smashed up—or moved 
and thrown about by plow or grubber, in great 
clods and lunps. This is best. done in dry au- 
tumn weather, and thus it lies till spring. Cer- 
tainly no climate is better adapted for cheap 
tillage than the English—the rains and frosts of 
winter, following a dry September and October, 
must penetrate and thrust asunder the clung 
and hardened masses of the soil. No two par- 
ticles shall remain adhering to each other, if you 
only give room and opportunity to the cheap- 
est and most perfect natural disintegrator in the 
world. No rasp, or saw, or mill will reduce the 
indurated land to soft and wholesome tilth so 
perfectly as a winter's frost. And all that you 
need to attain its perfect operation is, first to 
provide an outlet for the water when it comes— 
by an efficient drainage of the sabsoil—and then 


_ to move the land while dry, and break it up 


into clods and fragments, no matter how large 
they be, and leave them for alternate rain, and 
drouth, and frost, and thaw, to do their utmost. 
— London Agricultural Gazette. ; 





Top-Dressing Mowing Lands. 


You quote the results of top-dressing mow- 
ing lands by manure in autumn and spring, with 
the result, that the autumn dressing gave a 


| much larger crop of hay the sueceeding season 


than that of the spring dressing, Aud the ar- 
ticle “hopes for further experiments,” to. ascer- 
tain, as we suppose, why such should be the facts. 
We take it that the solution of the matter in 
either case is exceedingly simple, thus: In the 
fall dressing—and if before the ground were 
frozen all the better—the manare was washed 
by the fall aud winter rains into the tarf, which 
warmed and strengthened the roots, and gave 
the grass a vigorous and early start in the spring. 
The succeeding crop was therefore half made 
before that part of the field which waited for the 
spring dressing had waked up, The latter, hav- 
ing to wait notil the ground had become set- 
tled and dry enough to bear the cart or wagon 
which brought the manure to it, had no chance 
to receive its rich deposits, which must have 
time to wash in and decompose, before they 
could be of avy benefit, and must be postponed 
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until another year. And even then half the 
value of the manure, so thinly spread over the 
surface, would evaporate in the summer sun and 
he lost altogether. We would prefer half the 
quantity of top-dressing applied to grass grounds 
in the month of September, or October, or No- 
vember even, to the full quantity in April or 
May. 

Indeed, the tramping of the teams, and cut- 
ting by the wheels of the vehicle by going on to 
the soft turf in spring-time, is nearly as perni- 
cious to the coming crop as not to dress it at 
all. Were the case our owag, we would much 
prefer to heap the manure in the barn-yard, with 
the loss of its natural evaporation, and apply 
it any time after haying, than to top-dress in 
the spring. Our own notion is, in top-dressing 
grass land, to get the manure into the land as 
soon as it is out of the animal that makes it, at 
any time before the frost leaves the ground in 
the spring. Failing in that, we would wait till 
“after haying.” In using fresh manure, the grass 
seeds in it help to keep the turf lively, and are 
a decided benefit—Lewis F. Allen, in N. Y. 
Observer. 





Chemistry of Manures. 
* 

Tn the farmer of the 16th, under the head of 
“Muek Treatment,” is a good article from the 
Working Farmer: but then there is as much 
difference in the manurial value of muck, as in 
stable manures. ts value depends on the ma- 
terials it is made of. The mack of a hemlock 
swamp is very poor in the necessary ingredients 
of manure, in default of that leaf mold so rich 
in pitrogen, which deciduous trees alone can 
supply. But the next article from the same pa- 
per, “Ammonia as Manure,” appeared to me in my 
simplicity, to be a part of special pleading in 
favor of mineral or inorganic manures, at the 
expense of the nitrogenous compounds. The 
article contends that the doctrine of the English 
chemists, “that the value of manure depends on 
the amount of nitrogen it contains,” “is entirely 
illusory.” No wonder that the editor of the 
Working Farmer, who is a vender of superphos- 
phate of lime should thus attempt to demolish the 
English chemists, for they have done for the 
English farmers what the editor of the Working 
Farmer, Professor Mapes, is probably afraid 
chemical analysis will do for the farmers on 
this side the ocean, save them from being victim- 
ized by the venders of deceptive manures. Pro- 








fessors Johnson and Pugh, have both analysed 
Mapes’ superphosphate, and pronounced it no 
better than'it should be. It is true that an ap- 
plication of ammonia salts will not keep up the 
fertility of a soil exhaused of its potash and 
phosphoric acid; but carefully repeated experi- 
ments have shown that the addition of two hun- 
dred pounds of the sulphate of ammonia to an 
acre of wheat has produced twice the cereal 
yield that potash, phosphate of lime ete., did 
without the aid of ammonia. 

I would ask the Working Farmer, why it is 
that Peruvian guano containing 14 per cent. of 
nitrogen, is twice the price in England of the 
phosphatic guanos so poor in nitrogen? It is 
not only the English chemist, but practical farm- 
ing experiments, that have proved that the value 
of manures depends in their richness in nitrogen. 
Every farmer knows that fire-fanged stable man- 
ure with its nitrogen thus exhausted, has not 
half the value of slowly decomposed manure, al- 
though it still contains its mineral (inorganic) el- 
ements intact, It is true that in England, super- 
phosphate of lime is the specific manure for 
turnips, and that miveral manures generally have 
the best effect on clover and the legum/nose; 
but without the liberal application of nitrogen- 
ous manures to the soil, no maximum crop of 
the cereal grasses can be grown. 

The Ouro Farmer needs no professor of chem- 
istry to tell him that the manure of the stable 
from cattle well fed on grain as well as hay, is 
the true type of manure containing all the ele- 
ments of plant food, both organic and mineral; 
when peas, beans, or linseed meal is added, the 
value of the manure is increased only because 
its nitrogen is increased; and every observant 
farmer knows that the compounds of this simple 
substance are not only plant food in themselves 
but quickeners and preparers of other matters 
in the soil into soluble plant food also.—S. W. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Aug. 1862. 


To Preserve Crner.—W hen the cider in the 
barrel is in a lively fermentation, add as much 
white sugar as will be equal to a quarter, or 
three-quarters of a pound to each gallon of ci- 
der, (aceording as the apples are sweet or sour;) 
let the fermentation proceed until the liquid has 
the taste to suit; then add quarter of an ounce 
of sulphite (not sulphate) of lime to each gal- 
lon of cider; shake well; let it stand three days, 
and bottle for use. The sulphite should first 
be dissolved in a quart or so of the cider before 
introducing it into the barrel of cider. 
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Drought and Culture, 


Nearly every season our crops suffer more or 
less from drought, and it is no strange thing for 
the yield of oats, hay, etc., to be lessened one- 
half from this cause, while in some cases almost 
an entire failure is reported. The importance 
of water in farming and gardening will be real- 
ized when we consider that plants obtain their 
food from the soil in a liquid or at least in a 
humid condition. The best and richest manures 
may be applied to the soil, and yet if the ground 
is so dry that the particles are not dissolved, it 
affords plants but little nourishment, and they 
may starve in close contact with that which un- 
der more favorable circumstances prove their 
best food. 

We cannot, of course, cause the rain to fall 
to suit our convenience, and it is well for us that 
such things are placed beyond our control as 
we have far more now to attend to than we do 
well or wisely. What then, it may be asked, 
can we do to prevent the ill effects of drought; 
and if the absence of the necessary amount of 
water from the soil is so great an evil, why do 
we endeavor to get it away from the soil by un- 
derdrains? 


A large quantity of water is not required in 
the soil, and indeed, is positively injurious to all 
our commonly cultivated plants; humidity is all 
that is needed. By carrying off excess of water 
at certain seasons this condition is obtained 
with more uniformity. The soil that is soaked 
with water for a long period, or where water 
stands, becomes heavy and compact, unable to 
absorb, like a porous soil, the water that falls in 
showers during our warm weather, a great _por- 
tion of which runs off without penetrating to 
the resis of the plants. This is one reason why 
« drained soil is more uniform in its moisture 
than one undrained, and why crops in land thor- 
oughly drained seldom if ever suffer from 
drought. Again, the atmosphere contains mois- 
ture, as is seen from the dew, which is the wa- 
ter condensed from the atmosphere by the cold 
surface of the plants. 


Another common illustration of the same 
principle is seen in the moisture collected ou the 
outside of a pitcher filled with cold water.— 
the air in summer is warmer than the soil, and 
therefore when it has a good opportunity to 
penetrate, leaves its moisture, to the great ben- 
efit of the soil in dry weather. The more por- 
ous and friable the soil is kept, and to the 
greater depth, the greater the amount of mois 





ture absorbed. This is the reason why sandy 
loams suffer usually less from drought than a 
stiff clay, although the clay is colder, and would 
therefore absorb more moisture, and is also more 
retentive, and under like circumstances would 
suffer less. Bat our clay sdils in a dry time are 
found generally baked hard, with the surface 
cracked, and almost impervious to both air and 
water. A year or two since, very late in the 
season, we observed a farmer passing through 
his corn with a cultivator, and as it was late in 
the season for this work, and no weeds visible to 
make the necessity of the operation apparent 
we inquired the reason, when he informed us 
the crop was beginning to suffer from drought 
and he always found that going through with 
the cultivator was as good as a shower. 

Near the surface, the soil is dryer than farther 
down, the moisture being evaporated by the 
heat of the sun; and for this reason plants with 
roots near the surface, suffer more than those 
with roots extending down into the soil a con- 
siderable distance. While our small crops are 
drying up, the fruit and fruit trees do not suffer 
for water. If the soil is kept friable, water will 
constantly arise to the surface, just as it will 
arise and moisten a whole sponge when the lower 
part only is placed in water. If the soil is hard 
this operation will be vgry much retarded. Ev- 
ery one will observe the difference between 
holding a sponge and a piece of wood in water. 
In both cases the water will arise some distance, 
but in the latter case much more slowly. 

From the above hints, which we designed as 
merely suggestive, and to induce observation 
aud reflection on the points in question, it will 
be observed that, although we cannot control 
the clouds and rains we ean do very much to 
prevent the disastrous effects which so often re- 
sult from drought.—Rural New Yorker. 





Saxe or Buoop Horses.—MecDonald, of Bal- 
timore, the owner of Flora Temple, sold off all 
his stud of blood horses, bringing him over 
$6,000. The prices were fair. Renwick, the 
furniture man, who was an inmate of Fort War- 
ren for some time, wasa heavy purchaser. Two 
Cubans bought largely. The horse sporting 
world were greatly “stirred up” by this sale, 
every body wondering why McDonald, with 
his $60,000 a year income, should abandon 
the turf so summarily. He has probably un- 
dergone a “change of heart,” the fashionable 
mode of expressing a thing that does not pay 
any longer. 
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FPattening Pigs and Making Manure. 


Itis entirely too common among farmers to al- 
low pigs to lead the life of retired gentlemen, 
or in other works, to live without work. This 
is a great mistake; for of all the animals kept 
on the farm, the pig is best fitted for the man- 
ufacture of manure; and other things being 
equal, will manufacture more manure within a 
given time than any other animal. 


I usually keep four pigs, and am disappointed 
if they do not furnish me with twenty-five loads 
of manure every year. There are many things 
allowed to go to waste on the farm, which if 
placed in the pig-pen, would make the best of 
manure. 

My plan is nearly as follows: as soon as the 
yard is emptied in the fall, 1 haul ten or twelve 
loads of road scrapings or washings into the 
pen; this I cover with a good layer of wheat 
straw, or what is better, if you have it, a layer 
of timothy straw, from which the seed has been 
thrashed. During the winter the pigs are fur- 
nished with as much wheat straw as they can 
work in. I prefer wheat straw because it has a 
tendency to keep the pigs clean, while I am 
convinced that oat straw has the opposite effect, 
and beside this the latter is more valuable as 
food during the winter or wet days of early 
spring. , 

During the winter and spring, when the snow 
is off the ground, I haulin leaves from the fence 
corners near the woods, hassocks from the 
meadows, and any other absorbents which may 
be within my reach. During the spring and 
summer, I haul in road sand, wood, earth, sods 
weeds from the fence corners, long, coarse 
grass from wet places in meadows, and even 
common soil from the road side. Care should 
be taken to keep the pen well littered all the 
time with straw, if you have it; if not, sods from 
the road side, or some of the articles in the list 
above. 

Grass is an excellent thing as food for hogs, 
but I cannot spare mine from the manure heap 
to collect grass for themselves; but instead of 
this I always retain a portion of one of the two 
fields in close promixity to the pen, and cut a 
portion every morning for them and place it in 
a strong upright-rack, where they have free ac- 
cess to it all times of the day and night. In 
this matter I can, with the addition of what slop 
is made about the house, keep four pigs in good 
order from the middle of May to the middle of 
September. One pig which I fed in this way 
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last summer, gained eighty-six pounds during 
the above time. I consider that the additon to 
the amount of the manure will amply compen- 
sate me for the additional time, (about one-fourth 
of an hour before breakfast every day,) which is 
required by this plan of feeding. 

I consider apples at fifty or sixty cents per 
bushel as worth more than corn for fattening 
pigs, and think the pork so made of a better 
quality. 

If I have not apples, I prefer corn and oats 
ground in equal proportions, as far superior, 
bushel for busbel, than corn alone. For young 
and growing pigs, it forms the best food with 
which I am acquainted, especially if mixed with 
milk. 

The above mentioned articles for manure 
should be spread evenly over the pen, and the 
pigs in their search for roots will mix them to- 
gether in a very thorough manuer. Care should 
be taken to have a good, compact layer of straw 
on top of the shovelings or road sand, that the 
materials and long manure made during the 
summer may not get mixed with it—Cor. Ger- 
mantown T'elegraph. 





Some Oars.—Mr. C. F. Espich, of this place, 
raised, the present season, one hundred and fif- 
teen bushels of heavy oats on a lot containing 
one acre and a half of ground. This a heavy 
yield, who can beat it?—T'uscarawus Advo- 
cate. 





Arr-ticnt Bins ror Gramn.—A recent issue 
of the La Genie Industrial, contains a notice of 
a report lately made to the Society of Civil En- 
gineers in Paris, by M. Doyere, in wnich that 
gentleman gives an account of a loug series of 
investigations and experiments made by him io 
relation to the preservation of grain. M. Doy- 
ere comes to the conclusion that the very best 
mode of preserving wheat and other grains is 
by enclosing them in air-tight boxes, which are 
buried in the earth or deposited in cellers be- 
neath the surface. He says that the best mater- 
ial for the boxes or bins, is sheet iron in very 
thin plates, gulvanized, or covered with zine and 
painted on the outside with bitumen. The prin- 
ciple purpose of M. Doyere’s report is to give 
an account of five experiments on a grand scale 
which have been made at Paris, Alger, Cher- 
bourg, Brest, and Toulon, from 1854 to 1861 
to test this plan. The conclusion formulated in 
the documents is, that the wheat, in all cases, 
came from the bins the same as it went in, weight 
for weight, quality for quality. It was preserv- 
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ed without deterioration, without detriment, and 
without expense. In addition to this itis stated 
that the iron bins cost from one-half to three- 
fifths as mach as ordinary granaries. 





Srram Pi ow.—M. L. Dunlap, of Champaign, 
Ill, writes to the Il. Farmer about the great 
steam plow: 

Fawkes, the inventor of the steam plow, has 
made us a visit, and removed his plow “Lancas- 
ter,” which has stood on our farm since Novem- 
ber, 1860, to Decater, there to be used in a ma- 
chine shop to drive machinery. He has given 
up all hopes of the traction principle for plow- 
ing, and says it can only be done by a windlass, 
He is now busy inventing a ditcher for open 
ditch, to be attached to his old machine, .which 
he has repaired and has in working order at De- 
cater. We hear little or nothing about steam- 
plowing at present, and probably all other inven. 
tors have come to Fawkes’ conclusion that it 
can’t be did by traction engines. 





Paring on Snares.—Connecticut boasts of 
some great farmers. They have a curious way 
of doing things on shares, and the results of 
these operations sometimes offer a five field 
for the display of logic. One of their farmers 
leased to his son-in-law three acres of land, to 
be planted with corn and cultivated by him at 
“the halves.” In the fall the lessee said that 
was the poorest land he ever worked on; “For,” 
said he, “I worked hard all summer, and at 
harvest time, when we came to divide the crop, 
1 not only bad no corn left for myself, but I 
had to go and buy five bushels of shelled corn 
to make out my, father-in-law’s half.” Here is 
another case illustrating the working of this 
“peculiar institution” of doiag things on shares: 
larmer A, happened to have more pigs than 
he could keep, while his neighbor, B., had more 
milk than he could dispose of. Ove day A. 
brought two pigs over and deposited them 
in B.'s pen, saying that he wished B, to keep 
them on shares, and that he might keep them 
two months and have one of them as his share 
B. replied, that as he hed plenty of feed, he 
would keep them fonr moaths, and have them 
both, as, of course, that. would amount to the 
same thing! A. left, saying that he supposed 
it was all right; but he guessed he wouldn't 
bring apy more. 





“Sir, this horse you sold to me can’t be made 
to budge the first step.”——“Weell, didn’t I. guar- 
antee him as never starting. 
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‘Genter Feed for ‘Working Stock, 


Perhaps your readers who are practical stock 
feeders, may feel interested to know the manner 
of feeding and the results, as the experiments 
may prove of service to some who may desire 
to follow a similar plan of feeding. About 
thirty animals, young and old, were fed six 
mouths or more with cut hay, steamed and mix- 
ed with ground oats and shorts. The hay was 
cut short and placed in a tight box and boiling 
water poured over it, the cover of the box be- 
ing closed for twenty minutes, allowing the hay 
to soften by the steam; then the oat meal and 
shorts, and a slight dash of salt was added, and 
fed warm in quantities suited to the age and 
condition of the animal to be fed. Good hay 
was mostly used, but straw, refuse hay and chaff 
treated in this way were eaten with avidity.— 
Here was the trouble asI believe; the stock 
were more eager for the warm food, and many 
of them bolted their allowance in a few mo- 
ments. The result was that such ones in a few 
months plainly showed the effects of such hasty 
feeding. Loss of appetite and spirits plainly 
indicated drspepsia. The coat of these animels 
looked unusually sleeked aud fine all the time; 
but their power to endure a day’s drive, or 
courage to perform ordinary exertion was much 
impaired. Quite a number of horses treated in 
this manner skow no material alteration, yet I 
feel fully convinced that continued feeding with 
warm shortened feed would reduce their diges- 
tive organs to a like weak state. 


Having shifted my method of feeding to long 
hay and dry unground oats, fed in sach a man- 
ner as to insure deliberate mastication as such 
as may be, I think I may safely say that the re- 
sult was satisfactory—restoring the wonted vig- 
or and endurance for hard and continued efforts. 
If I had coarse fodder which it was desirable 
to consume, I should prefer to keep the stock 
colder—more exposed in cold weather, creating 
an appetite for sach food rather than to make 
it tempting by cutting or mixing with meal at 
the expense of their health. ‘Health is all-im- 
portant in an animal of which so ‘much power- 
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ful exertion is, expected. Any one never so 
lighdy acquainted with the practice of feeding, 
in training for the tremendous exertion of trot- 
ting aud running, knows that long hay and dry 
unground oats and cracked corn are mostly 
used; and many careful feeders strip the hay of 
all seed, and feed oats a few handfuls at a time, 
distributed over the bottom of the manger, that 
time may be afforded to thoroughly reduce the 
food before swallowing. This most certainly 
induces a healthy state of the digestive organs, 
and prepares the animal for violent labor.— 
Cor. Boston Cultivator. 





Sheep Raising in Central Ohio. 


[Jacob Stoolfire is a successful wool-grower 
at Hebron, near Columbus. From a letter 
written by him, to the Rural New Yorker, we 
copy what follows. | 

I have noticed several inquiries relative to 
sheep raising: also, asking which pays best— 
sheep or cattle. I have been dealing in both 
for the last twenty years; and my experience 
qualifies me to say that sheep pay better than 
cattle, and will, with a less amount of capital, 
bring a greater income. I have not raised cat- 
tle, but have bought and pastured a hundred 
almost every year for the past ten or fifteen, 
uotil the last three or four. I have, at the same 
time, been raising a flock of sheep, trying to 
bring them to the highest standard both of 
weight and profit. These cireumstances enable 
me, | think, to give advice to any that may de- 
sire it. , 

I have always cherished the idea that a large 


flock of fine sheep could be bred so that they 4 


would shear four pounds of washed wool. I 
have now passed what.I once considered the 
maximum weight of a fleece, and have about 
nine hundred sheep that will average four and 
three-quarters pounds; and hope, in two more 
shearings, to bring it as high as five pounds, if 
not more. In this large flock of sheep, I have 
not one poor animal, and none but will prodace 
a good article both in crimp and quality. 

Some persons have thought that I possessed 
a secret by which I keep so many, and lose so 
few during the winter—my loss never being 
more than one out of a hundred, and sometimes 
not that; but the only secret is punctuality in 
feeding, and giving just enough of the right 
kind of food. To sheep over ove year old, I 
feed shock corn, well,scattered on the field, so 
that they will not trample and soil it. The 
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sheep should be kept away while scattering, so 
that all may have an equal chance. Commence 
with a very little before the pasturage is done, 
increasing as the winter sets in, until you have 
reached a full feed of about one and a half 
bushels per hundred once a day, and no other 
grain, varying to suit, cireamstances in general. 
To sheep nuused to eat corn in this way, the 
ears should be mashed for them once or twice. 
As the weather grows warmer, and pasture in- 
creases, decrease the feed until the pasture is 
sufficient to keep them; then turn them into the 
field where you intend they shall remain, and in 
no case change them so long as they do well 
Always keep salt lying by them. 

My lambs I feed either shelled corn or oats, 
together with hay, feeding twice a day—the 
grain first; then putting them in a small pen 
with the hay, keeping them half the day, then 
turning out. After feeding at night, pen again 
as usual. In this way they will eat all their 
hay. Always have salt in the pen with the hay, 
so that they can get it whenever they desire. 
Hay that is fed to sheep should be of the best 
quality, and just enough given to eat—none to 
waste. The corn also should be good. May 
we consider the ‘best lambing season. I have 
no sheds, because I think sheep will be healthier 
without, and do most positively condemn close 
ones. 

Any one having sheep, and who will take care 
of them, will get rich, as will his farm also. No 
stock pays as well. My sheep. bring me three 
dollars per head, clear of expense. A new be- 
ginner in the business should buy cheap-priced 
sheep, paying from one dollar and a half to 
three dollars, getting the best he can for the 
money, and just as many as he can care for 
properly—no more. The best grade is half- 
blooded Merinos. These will pay him about 
twenty percent. ‘Then select good bucks, never 
selling the best, but always the worst. Never 
buy of a peddler, for they will cheat you, no 
difference what provisions are made. The com- 
mon error of wool-growers is that of making 
their flocks too coarse. My sheep are the old- 
fashioned, black-top Merinos, of the Wells and 
Dickinson order, as near as I am able to judge. 


Cuarcoa. as A Disinrecrant.—Charcoal dust 
proves to be even a greater disinfectant and 
preservative, than had been supposed. Rev. 
Dr. Osgood has exhibited to the editors of the 
Springfield. (Mass) Republican a cutlet takea 
from a ham which had been kept eight years 
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completely imbedded in that preparation, and 
which seemed as sweet as if it had been cured 
only a single season. 




















The Coming State Fair. 


The war has engrossed all attention for awhile 
back, but even above the din of mustering 
armies, we receive assurances from the country, 
that the coming State Fair will not be overlook- 
ed. At the grounds everything is progressing 
in good order, under the energetic management 
of Mr. De Witt, the resident member of the State 
Board. When the time for holding the Fair 
comes about, the people will be glad to take a 
little breathing spell and visit this beautiful 
city, and meet the thousands who will come on 
a like errand to spend a few days in the inter- 
change of kind feelings, to look at the excellen- 
cies of the farm, the field, the shop, the mill, 
the household, and remember that the old arts 
of peace still underlie all our stability and pow- 
er as a pation; and come what will of war and 
civil commotion,-we must still fall back upon 
these for our personal and social existence. 
Let us think seriously of these facts, even now, 
aud prepare for the great annual festival of la- 
bor and production, as a christian people. 





A New Churn. 


While stopping at the beautiful town of 
Bloomfield, ia Trambull Co., Dr. Howe, of that 
place, showed us a new charn, invented by a 
studious clergyman: of that region, which bids 
fair to supercede the whole family of patented 
machines for butter making. The form of this 
churn is mech like that of the ordinary ther- 
mometer churn, and the peculiarity consists in 
the paddles being composed of cards of wire, 
set in a frame like a gridiron; these making the 
four paddles set in the arms, and being turned 
by a crark in the ordinary way, break the glob- 


ules of cream, and fetch the butter in much less [ 


time, and with more certainty, than any other 
way yet discovered. The inventor was led to 
the discovery, by accidentally using a wire egg- 
whipper upon a batch of refractory ‘cream, 
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which had become “bewitched” in the ordinary 
process of churning. The cost of this churn 
will be but a trifle above that of the old ther- 
mometer pattern, while the saving to dairymen 
or families will be immense, if it fulfils the pre 
sent promise, 








Wool. 


We have all along predicted that Wool would 
be active and see higher prices, and this week 
our anticipations have been more than realized. 
Domestic Wools have advanced 3 to 4 cents 
per lb., and Foreign about 5 to 7 cents per |b., 
with a tendency still higher. The active 
demand for Kerseys, Blankets, and Flannels this 
week, has caused quite a stir in the Wool trade 
and the business has been larger than at any 
time before this year. Holders are now very 
firm, and are demanding an advance on the pres- 
ent advanced prices, and we have no doubt that 
Fleeces will bring 70 cents within a fortnight. 
At to-day’s market, 624 cents was the current 
price for Fleece, and 50 cents for some kinds of 
Foreign. Coarse and medium descriptions are 
most wanted, and the supplies are much reduced. 
The Government is advertising for Wollen 
goods, and we look forward for brisk times in 
the Wool trade, and very high prices. The 
present advance in Wools is more than 50 per 
cent. over prices current eighteen months ago. 

Tne Unton Aca. Socrery, holding its fair at 
Wellington, Lorain Co., has decided to hold no 
exhibition this year. 





THE CuvHooa Fatts Farr, which was set for 
the first week in Sept., has been postponed for 
this year, by a recent decision of the Directors. 





Tue Cuyanoca Co, Farr, has been postpon- 
ed for this season, by the Board of Managers. 
This is a judicious conclusion, and leaves the 
whole ground clear for the State Fair. 





Rvssei.’s Prouiric SrRAWBERRY.—We learn 
that Mr. Geo, Clapp, of Auburn, N, Y., the 
proprietor of Russell’s Strawberry, has received 
sufficient orders to induce him to commence the 
sale of plants this fall, instead of waiting till 
next spring as be had intended. 





Variecatep Leavep Firowermne Quince.— 
Mr. A. McIntosh bronght us, this morning, a 
branch of a seedling flowering quince, that has 
its mature leaves a bright, clear, pale yellow 
with a beautiful vermillion edge; while the im- 
mature and young leaves are rich carmine red 
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on the upper side, and pale reddish pink under- 
neath. Mr. McIntosh says the plant is now 
several years old, and has always exhibited this 
same character. Such being the case, it will 
be one of the most ornamental plants for the 
shrubbery that can be had. 





GrapEs.—A recent visit to the pjantation of 
Geo. W. Campbell of Delaware, revealed the 
industry and untiring energy of that gentleman 
in the improvement of grape culture and prop. 
agation. Mr. Campbell has a wonderful knack 
of hybridising, which is one of the most delicate 
and curious operations in nature, We shall ex- 
pect his tables at the State Fair to be a point 
of unusual attractions to visitors. 





The New York Horse Market. 


The Horse market is enjoying a summer sea- 
son of rest. In truth it has not been in an 
active condition at any time. It is rather more 
quiet than usnal about these dog days. Yet a 
stranger would say, if he looked into tie prin- 
cipal stables in Twenty-fourth street, the trade 
must be flush, because he would see the stalls 
nearly all full. Look closely and you will see 
U. 8. branded upon most of the lot; and some 
of them since it was pat on have stood eating 
costly hay and grain sufficient to add $20 or $30 
to the original cost. This is not strategy, it is 
management. We should have said, if the hor- 
ses are not wanted don’t buy them; and if they 
were bought and not required for six or eight 
weeks, turn them out to grass. It would not 
be quite as expensive as city stabling. 

“Horses for the army,” at $100 each, has 
formed the bulk of trade in the horse market 
this year. ‘he city railroads and stages have 
bought less than usual, and for city work, the 
trade has been extremely light. As to gentle- 
men’s horses for carriages, road wagons, or the 
saddle, it is rare to meet an enquirer. ‘The bulk 
of the horses sold, besides to the army, have 
been to farmers, and generally of a pretty good 
class, such as make good workers, and a gen- 
teel go-to-meeting team, and worth about $200 
or $250 each, for the best of that class, and so 
down to $150 to $125. 

The selling price of good horses is rather 
higher than it was a year ago, and work horses 
lower. This is owing to a smaller demand for 
work horses, and that the price of any horses 
has been fixed low. As the consumption and 
waste of war has drawn largely upon the stock 
of this class, the farmers have retained a better 





class for their own use, so that the number of 
good horses in market has been comparatively 
small, and the price advanced so that the few 
sold have been at very fair rates, and has tended 
to keep up the price in the country so high that 
dealers are unwilling to purchase. The risk of 
not meeting ready sales is too great. We know 
some real good horses held at $250, and not 
high at that, which have stood two months or 
more awaiting purchasers. In such cases loss 
is inevitable. It is only quick sales that make 


money. : 
We have taken pains to learn why the city 


railroads buy fewer horses than formerly. We 
find that it is all owing to care and keeping. — 
We are most familiar on the Third-avenue road 
and know that the horses work hard; yet out of 
a thousand, only three died in July, and a very 
few went into the hospital, and generally speak- 
ing the stock is in admirable working order. 
Look into the stable which is large enough to 
have a thousand horses all in one view, and learn 
how they are treated, and you will see the cause 
of their healthfulness. The manager of that 
road is one of the best in the world, and he has 
organized a stable that every farmer might visit 
with advantage, It will soon pay its cost in the 
saving upon horses. Government agents might 
take lessons from this stable. If the Govern- 
ment should employ Wm. A. Darling, at $100,- 
000 a year, he would save twice that in horses 
and other Government property. 

As to the prospect of the horse market in 
Autumn, we cannot say that there is* anything 
to encourage a hope of any great demand be- 
side army horses. At any rate, the trade is 
very inactive at the present time.—T'ribune, 
Aug. 23. 


The New Postage Stamp Bills. 





The new “legal tender,” or postage stamp bills 
will soon be in circulation. They form a very 
handsome little bill, one-fourth or perhaps one- 
third, as large as a Treasury note, and so care- 
fully engraved as to render counterfeiting as 
difficu't as are the Treasury notes themselves. 
The body of each note is made up of an engrav- 
ing representing stamps of the different denom- 
inations to make the sam—five cents, ten, twen- 
ty-five and fifty—that the bill calls for, the edges 
of the several stamps apparently overlapping 
each other, and the whole surrounded with scroll 
work, and with the explanation of the way 
these can be exchanged for postage stamps or 
Treasury notes. On the back are the figures 
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for the denominatton—5, 10, 25 or 50—elabo- 
rately engraved with medallion work, thus pre- 
venting the possibility of counterfeiting by the 
photographic process, 

It is a curious fact that the designs from these 
bills came from an old lottery dealer, a Mr. Greg- 
ory, of New York. When the difficulties attend- 
ing a general circulation of common postage- 
stamps in place of small change began to be 
talked about in the newspapers, Mr. Gregory, 
who had had no little experience in contending 
with similar difficulties in his lottery-ticket busi- 
ness, addressed a letter to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral offering such suggestions as. would obviate 
them. ‘The letter struck Mr. Blair as embody- 
ing so much sound common-sense and practical 
knowledge of the subject, that he at once tele- 
graphed to Gregory to meet.an agent of the 
Department in New York, at a certain time, and 
lay his plans more fully before him, The result 
of the interview was that Gregory’s suggestions 
were adopted throughout, and the new bills are 
thus almost entirely his work. 











Veterinary. 

The Action of Chloroform on Horses. 

Under the action of chloroform, the nerve 
centres lose their powers in regular successsion. 

Ist. Cerebral lobes of the brain, then con- 
sciousness, with their intellectual powers is ar- 
rested, 

2d. The cerrebellum loses its power of regu- 
lating motion. 

3d. The spinal cord becomes incapable of 
sensation and of originating motion. 


But the meddalla oblongata, the nervous 
systems of the senses, which presides over res- 
piration, still retains its function. When the 
medduila oblongata is affected, then breathing 
ceases, and death isnear. But the sympathetie 
system from its universal influence retains its 
functions, the heart still beats and intestines 
contract. 

To produce insensibility in the horse, it is 
only nesessary to cause a piece of sponge held 
in the hand in a piece of bladder, to imbibe 
from it two or three ounces of chloroform and 
bring it near oue nostril during inspiration, while 
theother is closed; this being continued for a 
short time, temporary insensibility takes place; 
the'chloroform having entered, canses the blood 
a depressing influence on the nervous system by 
temporary paralyzing the brain and spinal cord. 




















The action of this agent can be appreciated 
by the veterinary surgeon in the performance 
of surgical operations. I have performed the 
operation of removing tumors, depressing cat- 
aracts, reducing hernia, and trephiving for Epi- 
physis, (big head,) the animal all the time in a 
of state unconsciousness from the effects of chlo- 
roform, withput the aid of which, the power of 
twenty men could not have controlled the mus- 
cular action. 

In administering chloroform, care must be 
taken that too great a quantity is not inhaled; 
the pulse is an index; should it intermit, the 
sponge must be immediately removed, and oxy- 
gen inspired, or death will soon ‘be the result. 

Chloroform is an invaluable agent in severe 
spasmodic colic, either by the stomach or in- 
jections; dose 1 oz., given in mucilage, which 
renders it more persistent in its action, is su- 
dorific, (a medicine which provokes sweating,) 
anti-spasmodic, and the effects salutary. I have 
frequently seen hopeless cases of spasm imme- 
diately yield to its influence—T. Wess, V. S., 
Zanesville, O., August, 1862. 


Action of Medicine on Horses. 





Copper has, from the earliest time down to 
the present, been employed in medicine; and 
there is scarcely a book on farriery, however old 
its date, in which we do not find some mention 
made of it as a therapeutic agent, for the dis- 
ease of horses. Blue vitriol, Roman vitriol, 
and Blue Stone, are the appellations the-sul- 
phate copper formerly went by, this being the 
preparation whose use has been so ancient as 
well as extensive in veterinary medicine. 


Salphate of copper, commonly known as blue 
vitriol or blue stone, has become, as.a remedial 
agent, so great a favorite with the veterinarians, 
that for geueral purposes, outward as well as 
inward, no medicine in his pharmacy is oftener 
resorted to by him. Internally, blue vitriol has 
for years been exhibited.as a remedy for farcy 
and glanders, and has been supposed to have a 
tonic or strengthening effect as well. In large 
doses, its action becomes poisonous. A few 
cases will tend to show the effect it takes on 
horses: 

A bay gelding, 4 years old, had incipient 
glanders, but in other respects manifested good 
health; I commenced by giving two dram doses 
of the sulphate of copper daily; on the 6th day 
the horse expressed nausea and occasional grip- 


ing pains; discontinnued the medicine three 
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days, again commenced on dram doses, and in 
the end the horse got well. 

Case 2nd. A coarse black cast mare, had 
been discharging purulent matter from the off 
nostril, and the case presented a suspicious ap- 
pearance. Commenced on half dram doses for 
ten days, after increased the dose to one dram 
twice a day; a perfect cure was the result. 

Case 3d. Grey horse, 6 years old, with nasal 
gleet; after trephining the frontal sinus, I ad- 
ministered my favorite glander and farcy ball, 
composed of sulphate’ of copper, zij, antimony 
potassio tartrate, ziij, venice turpentine sufficient 
to form a ball; the result was a perfect cure. 

I scruple not to admit that of many cures of 
farcy and glanders, the operation of copper ju- 
diciously administered, will assist in a cure. 


As a tonic, copper would give tone and vigor 
to the constitution, and might where there was 
a natural tendency to counteract or throw off 
any morbific poisoz, aid the constitutional pow- 
ers in their salutiferious operations. As an as- 
tringent, it would checkfor repress the secretions 
of mucous and ulcerous surfaces; the turpentine 


combined with it, would add to its astringent | 


effect upon the discharges, and produce a diu- 
retic effect as well, and thereby further co-oper- 
ate in the health restoring process. In this way 
we account for sulphate of copper curing some 


cases of farcy and glanders. Some are in favor | 
of prescribing copper in a liquid form; it stands | 


to reason, that in a state of weak solution, the 
mucous surfaces of the bowels must be sub- 
jected to less irritation or annoyance from it, 
than when administered in substance. 

Against this, however, we have to set the 
ubjections existing, and not without reason, to 
drenching. My practice is never to prescribe a 
dranght, where a ball can be made to answer 
the same purpose. In such cases, however, as 
the present, where the medicine is of a caustic 
or eschautic nature, and where repetition and 
long persistence in the use of it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary, the liquid form may be chosen, 
great care being exercised in the administration” 
of the drenches. 

Asa topical remedy, the sulphate of copper 
is so generally and extensively employed, that 
without their blue wash, veterinarians would 
hardly make their way in practice. 

It would be idle for me to pretend to point 
out in how many ways it is and may be useful. 
T shall only, in conclusion, observe, that of the 
other preparations of copper introduced into 
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veterinary medicines—the sub-acetate and dinio- 
dide—the former is found exceedingly useful as 
a topical agent on thrush, canker, &c., and the 
latter has been presented to us by Mr. Norton, 
as the efficacious preparation in which we can 
employ copper in farcial and glanderous affee- 
tions. —T. Wess, V.S. Zanesville, 0. 


Barren Marzs.—A French veterinary sur 
geon contends that sterile mares can be impreg- 
nated at the first covering by injecting into the 
vagina one or two glasses of water at the tem- 
perature of the blood, Spallanzani asserts that 
when the seminal fluid is mixed with warm water 
the fecundating power is augmented. Barren- 
ness is, however, sometimes dependent on disease 
of the ovaries; in such case warm water would 
be of little if any use. 








ULCERS ON AND WITHIN THE Kars or Dogs.—- 
A few applications of the following’ will gener- 
ally effect a cure. Take, 

Glycerine, 2 parts. 
Fluid extract of Bloodroot, 3 parts. 
Pyroligneous Acid, 1 part. 

Mix. 








Manos iw Docs.—Dog-mange is due, to the 
presence of parasites, known as sarcoples canis. 
Dog-mange is transmissible to man; the follow- 
ing is the best of all remedies for the treatment 
of mange, either in the human subject, of infer- 
ior animals: 


Caustic Potass, 1 part. 
Liquid Tar, 2 parts. 
Water, 12 parts. 


Mix, and rub a part on the mangy regions 
twice daily. After few applications, the parts 
should be washed with soft soap and warm wa- 
ter, and then rub dry with a coarse towel, and 
continue the treatment until the patient is free 
from the pest, 
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Fine Wooled Sheep. 
By Hon. H. S. Randall, Cortland Village, N. Y¥. 





CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING THEIR SUCCESS. 

The early importations of Merinds into the 
United States, attracted but little public notice. 
The woolen cloths then made in the country 
were mostly spun and woven in families. The 
fine Merino wool was as little adapted to the 
instruments employed, as was so valuable a 
material to the cheap, common fabrics worn by 
our people. Both Livingston and Humphreys, 
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however, patriotically set the example of at- 
tempting fine-cloth manufactures, with the new 
wool; and the former, with his usual energy as 
a public improver, made and published the re- 
sults of investigations and experiments on the 
subject, which were soon to prove of the highest 
value. 

When the great warlike struggle then shak- 
ing Europe led, in 1807, to maritime regulations 
—the English Orders in Council and the French 
Milan decree—which converted American com- 
merce into the mere prey of the belligerants, 
our Government made an effort to save it by 
laying an embargo (Dec. 22d) which entirely 
shut our shipping off from the ocean. This 
was succeeded by the non-intercouse law, which 
prevented trade with England and France.— 
France repealed her obnoxious decrees, and 
trade was restored with her, but the continued 
attitude of Kugland rendered commerce with 
her neighbor precarious. A British outrage 
on an American vessel (the Chesapeake) early 
in 1811, forced our country to begin prepara- 
tions for war. This was declared in 1812, and 
continued till 1815. 

Thus for a period of about eight years, our 
commerce was virtually saspended with those 
nations which had previonsly supplied us with 
our woolen goods, and was so interrupted and 
pree»rious with others, that the establishment 
of home mannfactories and of the means of 
supplying them with raw material, became an 
object of prime necessity. Most fortunately, 
the embargo was raised at:just the right mo- 
ment to allow the sheep, which the situation of 
Spanish affairs threw in the way of M. Jar- 
vis and others, to be purchased and sent 
home. 

At such a janetare, it would be expected 
that the arrival of the Merino on our shores 
would be hailed with enthusiasm—particularly, 
when it was learned we had obtained the very 
best sheep of Spain. And, as a matter of 
course, the spirit of speculation lent energy to 
the movement. From $1,000 to $1,500 a head 
were in many instances paid for imported rams, 
and $1,000 a head for ewes, Flocks of fall- 
blood or grade sheep, were eagerly commenced 
in all parts of the country. Fine wool com- 
manded such an exorbjiant price that it re- 
quired the utmost bad management, added to 
the most extravagant) opiginal disbursement, to 
render the venture uuprofitable. As early as 
1807 wool rose to a dollar a pound. In 1809, 
Mr. Livingston sold his full blood Merino wool 


r 














unwashed, for two dollars a pound! During 
the war with Englaad it rose to $2.50. 

EFFECT OF PEACE OF 1815 on PRODUCT AND 

MANUFACTURE OF WOOL. 

The Peace of Ghent, and the liberation of 
commerce which followed, exposed our infant 
manufactures, and our wool-growing, to the 
competition of the world. The exhaustion and 
derangement of onr finances assisted in their 
overthrow. The revulsion from war prices to 
peace prices, in almost everything, was enor- 
mous, and it carried bankruptcy in every de- 
partment of business, and mourning into every 
neighborhood of the land. Our manufactories 
perished. Merinos, which were valued at $1,000 
a head in 1809, sold for a dollar a head in1815. 
Speculating holders ceased, of course to take 
any interest in them. Maultitudes abandoned 
wool-growing altogether. Careless owners no 
longer paid any attention to preserving purity of 
blood. But the “most unkindest cut of all,” that 
I ever heard of their receiving, was the fear ex- 
pressed by an agricultural writer of that period 
residing in one of our north-eastern counties, 
“that there was danger of the Merisos running 
out the native sheep.” 


UNITED STATES TARIFF LAWS. 


In 1816 a tariff law was enacted by the Fed- 
eral Government which imposed a duty of 15 
per centum ad valorem on wool, and 25 per 
centum ad valorem on woolen manufactures. 
The duty on the latter was to be reduced to 20 
per centum after the expiration of three years. 

This, as would be expected, produced no ef- 
fect in favor of the growth of fine wools.— 
There was little domestic demand for them. The 
Merinos continued without any considerable 
marketable value until 1824. They became 
completely lost to public notice, and there was 
many a choice flock of sheep of which no trace 
can now be found. 

In 1824 a tariff was enacted which imposed 
a duty of 15 per cent., ad valorem, on wools 
costing less than 10 cents per pound at the 
place of export; 20 per cent. on those costing 
more, until June 1, 1825; 25 per cent. from that 
date to June 1, 1829; and 30 per cent. after- 
wards. On manufactures of wool it imposed a 
daty of 30 per cent. until June 30, 1825, and 
334 per cent. afterwards. 

The decided protection thus afforded to wool 
and its fabrics, conspired, with other circum- 
stances, again to turn the attention of farmers 
to the production of that staple. Among these 
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auxiliary circumstances is to be mentioned the 
arrival of Saxon sheep in our country. The 
most extravagant ideas were formed of their 
value. The country, after so long a rest, was 
ready for another wool mania, and it set in. 

















Finding and Hiving Wild Bees. 

Tn answer to certain correspondents who are 
desirous of learning the modus operandi of bee- 
hunting, I will now proceed to give as well as I 
may be able, the method practiced by myself, 
whereby I have no difficulty in obtaining the 
exact locality of the swarm. As something de- 
pends upon the season of the year in which it 
is proposed to hunt them, I will give the differ- 
ent methods suitable for each, beginning with 
early spring. Take the middle of a warm sun- 
ny day, the thermometer above 48 deg. in the 
shade, go the woods near the supposed locality 
of the wild swarm, and with a lighted match 
or candle, burn a little dry honey-comb, bees-wax 
or a piece of wood, on which a few drops of oil 
of anise has been poured. Keep a gentle 
“smudge” (to use the bee hunters phrase) going 
for 15 to 30 minutes, or until the bees come 
searching along close to the ground, following 
the line of the smoke. A foot or two from the 
“smudge,” in the direction in which the wind 
is blowing, elevated a foot or two from the 


ground, if the surface be smooth, if bushy, high- | 


er, so as to have it the highest object near the 
smoke, place a piece of honey comb, partly fil- 
led with sweet freshly diluted honey; or sweet- 
ened water willdo if the swarm is close by, 
otherwise they are not so sure to readily accept 


it. Ifa drop or two of the oil of anise be ad- | 


ded to it, or sprinkled on the comb, the bees 
will be attracted by its strong seent, and work 
all the more rapidly. The bees will soon begin 
to collect upon the comb, and if the weather 
continues favorable, with but little wind, and the 
swarm pear by, (by, which I mean within, say 
half a mile,) a steady line of bees will be seen 
going from the combs laden with the sweets, 
to their home, wherever that may be. 

The first time a bee starts for home, and 
sometimes for several of the first trips, it will 
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be seen to describe a circle immediately around 
the comb, the circles gradually becoming larger 
and larger, till apperently the true bearing is 
found, when a “bee-line” is struck for home. In 
order to see them plainly, and watch their course 
as far as possible, an open space must be chosen 
or what is better, an open field, even if it be 
somewhat further off, when we sball be able, by 
keeping the eye as close to the ground as pos- 
sible, while the bee flies against the sky, for a 


| back-ground, unobstructed by trees or other ob- 





jects, to more perfectly line them. Of course, 
new comers are constantiy arriving, and these 
latter will fill the air with their spiral curvings; 
but a little practice will enable the hanter’s eye 
to catch those whose flight will now be straight 
for home, without more than a part of a single 
circle, while even those striking spirals (if it be 
not wiudy) will evidently lean towards home, or 
cirele from the combs in that direction. 

Many different swarms are often thus set at 
work from the same spot at once, sometimes 
causing much vexation. This will at once be 
kuown by constant quarreling. If, now, we de- 
sire to divide them, getting rid of all but those 
which go in a direction indicating that they are 
wild ones, we have only to place a box supplied 
with a clean honey-comb, with a little honey in 
the cells, in the spot from which the bees have 
been working, removing all other comb, and 
after the bees have collected therein, close them 
io with a cover, and carry them in the direction 
nearly where we suppose the swarm to be, and 
as nearly to the spot as we can guess. I say 
nearly, because if we diverge a little out of the 
line, and yet, when we set them again at work, 
be considerably nearer the swarm in quest of, 
while we are further off from the others, we 
shall pretty effectually divide them. Besides 
this, if we have chosen the right spot, we shall 
now probably get a “cross-line,” and by follow- 
ing both lines accurately, to the poiut where 
the one crosses the other, we shall be in their 
immediate neighborhood. If left to themselves, 
ove swarm only will be at work after two or 
three hours, usually, the nearest and hungriest 
swarm geperally driving the others off Hence 
it is that mot the best, but the poorest and least 
valuable is often found, if we do not divide 
them. 

When the spot is found nearly where they 
must be, as indicated by the point where the 
lines cross each other, we must carefully mark 
the place, and commence the search of the trees, 
This is the most tedious of the whole process, 
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and often requiring the nicest skill in getting 
into the right position to discover bees at alti- 
tudes in which they are often found. When the 
trees are but short and small, it is not a difficult 
matter to see them; but when they are up from 
forty to sixty feet from the ground, it is another 
thing altogether. In any case, the way to find 
them is, when you have nothing but the naked 
eye to aid you, to get in the shadow of the tree 
and walk slowly backwards and forwards, so as 
to bring every point of its body and larger 
branches in range between the eye and the sun, 


looking at the sides of the tree just below the | 


sun and outwardly, carefully and slowly. They 
will be seen very easily while in this position, 
and appear quite large from the reflection of 
the sun’s rays striking upon their wings. A 
good spy-glass is a great help, however, and by 
its aid one can readily determine whether bees 
are at work in and out of a tree or not, even by 
looking over the top and sides of the branches, 
or through openings almost anywhere about the 
tree. 

Bees will work honey at any time, even in 
mid-summer, if it be fresh out of the hive. The 
way to set them at work at this season, is with 
a cup or box, with a cover, catching one at a 
time from the blossoms, setting the cup on the 
stump of a tree, or other convenient point, till 
vo humming is heard in the cap, when the cover 
is very carefully removed, and the bee allowed 
to get its fill of honey undisturbed. It is usual 
with bee-hunters to make a bee-box for hunting 
purposes, with a slide two inches from its bot- 
tom, so that the comb and honey may be shut 
out from the bees while catching and carrying 
thém, to prevent their becoming besmeared 
with honey; for when one ‘bee doés so, ever 
so little, there’s no use trying to do anything 
with that bee, for she knows, as well’as you 
can tell her, that honey is of no consequence 
so long as she cannot get home with it. A bee- 
tree should never be cut, except by a person of 
great experience, before the middle of May, nor 
after the first of September, since it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to save them at such times. 
Daring these months, no trouble need be had 
by & person ever so green in the businéss. Sim- 
ply remove the honey and comb, after subduing 
the bees a little with smoke of old rags or to- 
bacco, and with a stick or nail fasten a small 
piece of the comb, containing eggs and brood 
only, ina box, for a temporary hive. Now hive 
them precisely as you would a young swarm in 
swWiru) og time, removing them at night to your 
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domicil, having previously placed the brood- 
combs as evenly and carefally in a hive as it is 
possible for you to do, transferring thither the 
bees, giving them but little or no honey. If 
movable frame hives are at hand, this is easily 
done. Should the queen have been destroyed, 
they will soon rear another, and collect far more 
honey, and prove ten thousand times more sat- 
isfactory to you, than if you had waited till fall, 
and then cruelly destroyed them all, as is often 
done for their stores alone. I have no patience 
with that class of bee-hunters who practice this 
latter, and have now only to say to them that 
their practice may be likened to that of the rude 
Indians of the forest, who annually slay whole 
herds of deer for their skins alone; but a more 
perfect parallel would be found in the farmer, 
who should make yearly slaughter of his beeves 
and other stock for their hides and pelts, throw- 
ing their carcases to the winds.—M, Merca.r, 
Grand Rapids, Mich—Rural New Yorker. 























Fecundity of Hens. 


Tt would seem a providential arrangement in 
behalf of man, that the domestic hen should be 
endowed with so great fecundity. The ordinary 
productiveness of a single hen is astonishing. 
Instances are recorded of hens laying over two 
hundred eggs annually, while probably one 
hundred and twenty would be a fair average. 
Undoubtedly much depends on circumstances 
as to the productiveness of hens. Climate has 
great influence in this subject, and the lodg- 
ing, food and attention which is bestowed on 
these animals have more or less effect in pro- 
moting their fecundity. It is asserted by Buf- 
fon that a hen, well fed and attended, will pro- 
duce upward of one hundred and fifty eggs in 
a year, beside two broods of chickens. We 
find statements recorded in our agricultural 
journals of several instances of extraordiaary 
products of hens, which will enable us to form 
some judgment on the subject. 

The editor of the Massachusetts Plowman 
says, from eighty-three hens, seven thousand two 
hundred éggs were obtained, which would give 
to each hen eighty-four eggs for the year. 
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A. remarkable instance of fecundity in the 
hen is related by a correspondent:—Three pul- 
lets of the Poland breed, batched iu June, com- 
menced laying in December following, and, from 
that to the next December, laid five hundred 
and fifty-four eggs, ayeraging one hundred and 
eighty-five to each hen. 

It seems ever to have been an object of great 
importance, in an economical point of view, to 
secure the laying of hens during those perivds 
of the year when, if left to themselves, they 
are indisposed to deposit theireggs. Old hens 
cannot be depended on for eggs in winter, the 
very time we want them most. As pullets do 
not moult the first year, they commence laying 
at an earlier period than the old hens; and it is 
possible so to arrange as to have eggs through- 
out the winter‘as well as spring and summer. 

Some hens are ascertained to lay at longer in- 
tervals than others; some will lay one egg in 
three days, some every other day, others every 
day, and we have heard of one that laid two 
eggs in one day! The act of laying is not vol- 
untary on the part of the hen, but is dependent 
upon her age, constitution and diet, If she be 
young, healthy and well fed, lay she must; if 
she is old and half fed, lay she cannot. All 
that is left to her choice is where she should de- 
post her egg.—California Farmer. 














Correspondence. 


From the West. 


ROCK RIVER TOWNS—CROPS AND HARVEST IN 
ILLINOIS. 


I indited for your readers some desultory 
notes in respect to this Western world awhile 
ago. Let me resume the thread of my discourse 
where I left off. 

Upon Rock river, in the northern part of this 
State, there are several fine towns. Of these, 
Freeport, Beloit, Janesville and Rockford are 
the most notable. The first of these, Freeport, 
I have classed with the Rock river towns. It 
is not one exactly, being situated on the Peea- 
tonica, a tributary of the Rock river, a short 
distance above the confluence of the two rivers, 
and contains nbout 6,000 inhabitants; is engaged 
somewhat largely in the mavufacture of agri- 
cultural implements—is, in fine, a lively, thriv- 
ing, go-ahead town. Beloit is mostly in the 
State of Wisconsin, upon the north line of this 
State; has about the same number of inhab- 
itants that Freeport has; is a reaper manufac- 
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turing town, finely located; has a college; is 
healthful; and although its growth has been 
slightly checked latterly by speculation, it still 
travsacts a large amount of business, and in 
brief, is a handsome town, and bas some two or 
three first-class hotels. Janesville assumes, as 
I should, have said of the other two, to be a 
city; and ranks, from its population, which is 
from 8,000 to 10,000, and the extent of its busi- 
ness transactions, as the third town in the State 
of Wisconsin. A State Asylum for the Blind 
is located here; and the High School Boilding, 
a home Institute, is a fine structure. Janes- 
ville contains many beautiful residences, sundry 
first-rate hotels, has seven flouring mills, and 
buys annually a large amount of wheat. Rock- 
ford is in Illinois, has a population scarcely less 
than Janesville, and is really the handsomest 
town in the northern part of the State. 1t man- 
ufactures reapers, has five flouring mills, sundry 
churches, a business population, aud one good 
hotel. 

So far as my observation has extended, in 
the State of Wisconsin, the proportion of corn 
to wheat grown, this year, is much less than in 
Illinois, and I understand that this is usually so. 
The Wolverine sees his mouey in the wheat 
crop. The yield of wheat in both Wisconsin 
and the northern part of Illino’s, is a very mod- 
erate one—bardly an average; it is of excellent 
quality, however. ‘The season has been wet, 
very, during, harvest, thus far; and inasmuch as 
it has not yet ended north of this place, the 
aggregate quantity of the crop is a matter of 
uncertainty. A great breadth of land in this 
State and in Wisconsin was sown last spring, 
an amount sadly out of proportion to the num- 
ber of hands for the harvest fields, as compared 
with former years; and to-day, the reapers are 
running in that region, the wheat having been 
crimpled to the ground for more than ten days; 
and the grain—what can be reached of it— 
when cut, is gathered up in a mass, the green 
and foul stuff largely exceeding the wheat, and 
the whole stacked together without being cured. 
The yield of wheat has been lessened by the 
ravages of the Hessian fly, early in the spring, 
and afterwards by what is called the chintz bug; 
the latter, in some localities, have destroyed 
fields entirely. 

The corn crop everywhere promises a large 
yield. South of this, the wheat has all been 
secured, and to some extent, near here, the 
threshing machines are running. 

Coming from Rockford to Bloomington 
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and often requiring the nicest skill in getting 
into the right position to discover bees at alti- 
tudes in which they are often found. When the 
trees are but short and small, it is not a difficult 
matter to see them; but when they are up from 
forty to sixty feet from the ground, it is another 
thing altogether. In any case, the way to find 
them is, when you have nothing but the naked 
eye to aid you, to get in the shadow of the tree 
and walk slowly backwards and forwards, so as 
to bring every point of its body and larger 
branches in range between the eye and the sun, 


sun and outwardly, carefully and slowly. They 
will be seen very easily while in this position, 
and appear quite large from the reflection of 
the sun’s rays striking upon their wings. A 
good spy-glass is a great help, however, and by 
its aid one can readily determine whether bees 
are at work in and out of a tree or not, even by 
looking over the top and sides of the branches, 
or through openings almost anywhere about the 
tree. 

Bees will work honey at any time, even in 
mid-summer, if it be fresh out of the hive. The 
way to set them at work at this-season, is with 
a cup or box, with a cover, catching one at a 
time from the blossoms, setting the cup on the 
stump of a tree, or other convenient point, till 
vo humming is heard in the cup, when the cover 
is very carefully removed, and the bee allowed 
to get its fill of honey undisturbed. It is usual 
with bee-hunters to make a bee-box for hunting 
purposes, with a slide two inches from its bot- 
tom, so that the comb and honey may be shut 
out from the bees while catching and carrying 
thém, to prevent their becoming besmeared 
with honey; for when one ‘bee doé@s so, ever 
so little, there’s no use trying to do anything 
with that bee, for she knows, as well’ as you 
can tell her, that honey is of no consequence 
so long as she cannot get home with it. A bee- 
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| as to the productiveness of hens. 


domicil, having previously placed the brood- 
combs as evenly and carefally in a hive as it is 
possible for you to do, transferring thither the 
bees, giving them bat little or no honey. If 
movable frame hives are at hand, this is easily 
done. Should the queen have been destroyed, 
they w'll soon rear another, and collect far more 
honey, and prove ten thousand times more sat- 
isfactory to you, than if you had waited till fall, 
and then cruelly destroyed them all, as is often 
done for their stores alone. I have no patience 


| with that class of bee-honters who practice this 
looking at the sides of the tree just below the | 


latter, and have now only to say to them that 
their practice may be likened to that of the rude 
Indians of the forest, who annually slay whole 
herds of deer for their skins alone; but a more 
perfect parallel would be found in the farmer, 
who should make yearly slaughter of his beeves 
and other stock for their hides and pelts, throw- 
ing their carcases to the winds.—M. Mercatr, 
Grand Rapids, Mich—Rural New Yorker. 

















Fecundity of Hens. 


Tt would seem a providential arrangement in 
behalf of man, that the domestic hen should be 
endowed with so great fecundity. The ordinary 
productiveness of a single hen is astonishing. 
Instances are recorded of hens laying over two 
hundred eggs annually, while probably one 
hundred and twenty would be a fair average. 
Undoubtedly much depends on circumstances 
Climate has 


| great influence in this subject, and the lodg- 


ing, food and attention which is bestowed on 


tree should never be cut, except by @ person of | these animals have more or less effect in pro- 


great experience, before the middle of May, nor 
after the first of September, since it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to save them at such times. 
Daring these months, no trouble need be had 
by & person ever so green in the businéss. Sim- 
ply remove the honey and comb, after subduing 
the bees a little with smoke of old rags or to- 
bacco, atid with a stick or nail fasten a small 
piece of the comb, containing eggs and brood 
only, ina box, for a temporary hive. Now hive 
them precisely as you would a young swarm in 
swarming time, removing them at night to your 


| 





moting their fecundity. It is asserted by Buf- 
fon that a hen, well fed and attended, will pro- 
duce upward of one huridred and fifty eggs in 
a year, beside two broods of chickens. We 
find statements recorded in our agricultural 
journals of several instances of extraordiaary 
products of hens, which will enable us to form 
some judgment on the subject. 

The editor of the Massachusetts Plowman 
says, from eighty-three hens, seven thousand two 
hundred eggs were obtained, which would give 
to each hen eighty-four eggs for the year. 
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A remarkable instance of fecundity in the 
hen is related by a correspondent:—Three_pul- 
lets of the Poland breed, hatched in June, com- 
menced laying in December following, and, from 
that to the next December, laid five hundred 
and fifty-four eggs, ayeraging one hundred and 
eighty-five to each hen. 

It seems ever to have been an object of great 
importance, in an economical point of view, to 
secure the laying of hens during those perivds 
of the year when, if left to themselves, they 
are indisposed to deposit theireggs. Old hens 
cannot be depended on for eggs in winter, the 
very time we want them most. As pullets do 
not moult the first year, they commence laying 
at an earlier period than the old hens; and it is 
possible so to arrange as to have eggs through- 
out the winter as well as spring and summer. 

Some hens are ascertained to lay at longer in- 
tervals than others; some will lay one egg in 
three days, some every other day, others every 
day, and we have heard of one that. laid two 
eggs in one day! The act of laying is not vol- 
untary on the part of the hen, but is dependent 
upon her age, constitution and diet. If she be 
young, healthy and well fed, lay she must; if 
she is old and half fed, lay she cannot. All 
that is left to her choice is where she should de- 
post her egg.—California Farmer. 














Correspondence. 


From the West. 


ROCK RIVER TOWNS—CROPS AND HARVEST IN 
ILLINOIS. 


I indited for your readers, some desultory 
notes in respect to this Western world awhile 
ago. Let me resume the thread of my discourse 
where I left off, 

Upon Rock river, in the northern part of this 
State, there are several fine towns. Of these, 
Freeport, Beloit, Janesville and Rockford are 
the most notable. The first of these, Freeport, 
I have classed with the Rock river towns. It 
is not one exactly, being situated on the Peea- 
tonica, a tributary of the Rock river, a short 
distance above the confluence of the two rivers, 
and contains nbont 6,000 inhabitants; is engaged 
somewhat largely in the mavufacture of agri- 
cultural implements—is, in fine, a lively, thriv- 
ing, go-ahead town. Beloit is mostly in the 
State of Wisconsin, upon the north line of this 
State; has about the same number of inbab- 
itants that Freeport has; is a reaper manufac- 
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turing town, finely located; has a college; is 
healthful; and although its growth has been 
slightly checked latterly by speculation, it still 
trausacts a large amount of business, and in 
brief, is a handsome town, and has some two or 
three first-class hotels. Janesville assumes, as 
I should, have said of the other two, to be a 
city; and ranks, from its population, which is 
from 8,000 to 10,000, and the extent of its busi- 
ness transactions, as the third town in the State 
of Wisconsin. A State Asylum for the Blind 
is located here; aud the High School Boilding, 
a home Institute, is a fine structure. Janes- 
ville contains many beautiful residences, sundry 
first-rate hotels, has seven flouring mills, and 
buys annually a large amount of wheat. Rock- 
ford is in Illinois, has a population scarcely less 
than Janesville, and is really the handsomest 
town in the northerv part of the State. 1t man- 
ufactures reapers, has five flouring mills, sundry 
churches, a business population, and ope good 
hotel. 

So far as my observation has extended, in 
the State of Wisconsin, the proportion of corn 
to wheat grown, this year, is much less than in 
Illinois, and I understand that this is usually so. 
The Wolverine sees his money in the wheat 
crop. The yield of wheat in both Wisconsin 
and the northern part of Illino’s, is a very mod- 
erate one—bardly ap average; it is of excellent 
quality, however, ‘The season has been wet, 
very, during, harvest, thus far; and inasmuch as 
it has not yet ended north of this place, the 
aggregate quantity of the crop is a matter of 
uncertainty. A great breadth of land in this 
State and in Wisconsin was sown last spring, 
an amount sadly out of proportion to the num- 
ber of hands for the harvest fields, as compared 
with former years; and to-day, the reapers are 
running in that region, the wheat having been 
crimpled to the ground for more than ten days; 
and the grain—what can be reached of it— 
when cut, is gathered up in a mass, the green 
and foul stuff largely exceeding the wheat, and 
the whole stacked together without being cured. 
The yield of wheat has been lessened by the 
ravages of the Hessian fly, early in the spring, 
and afterwards by what is called the chintz bug; 
the latter, in some localities, have destroyed 
fields entirely. 

The corn crop everywhere promises a large 
yield. South of this, the wheat has all been 
secured, and to some extent, near here, the 
threshing machines are running. 

Coming from Rockford to Bloomingtoa— 
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nearly one hundred and seventy miles south— 
I spent a day at La Salle, in the county of the 
same name, situated on the Illinois river, and 
a real “ragged town,” of some 6,000 people. 
The streets are dirty, the buildings dingy and 
old, many of them dilapidated, and the hotels 
poor excuses for such institutions. Im a word, 
it looks as if “struck with death.” I wish the 
people would sleek up, and improve the appear- 
ance of that town. 

From La Salle to Bloomington, the railroad 
rans through an almost unbroken stretch of na- 
ture’s grandest meads—the prairie. I say meads, 
for it is but poorly settled as yet, and in many 
places for miles the prairie is still robed in its 
native green. I understand that many who 
have settled on these lands purchased of the 
railroad company, after having paid considera- 
ble purchase money, and making some improve- 
ments, are giving them up, with the idea, that 
elsewhere, new purchases can be made at enough 
better prices to enable them to lose what they 
have paid and done on these lands, to their ad- 
vantage. Illinois needs a large ingress of sct- 
tlers, in order that in the middle portion of the 
State, there may be what is comprised in the 
good old term, neighbors. 

Bloomington is a beautiful town. in the full 
sense of the term; its population, it is said 
numbers 10,000, and-I should think it did. Its 
site is composed of sundry gentle rolls, so that 
drainage and variety of superficial area are 
easily obtained. Its scenery is delightful, its 
umbrageous decorations being abundant and of 
many years’ growth. Its private residences are 
first-class, whilst its “seat of justice,” the Court 
House, is hardly fit for “jail birds.” The State 
Normal School is located here, in a very impos- 
ing edifice. There is a Young Ladies’ Seminary 
here, and the Wesleyans have a college here 
also. There is one first-class hotel here, accord- 
ing to assumption, and the bill alone sustains it. 
There is, however, a very fine building just fin- 
ishing for a hotel, which is four stories high— 
the lower one occupied by stores—stretching 
along one street from the corner, 135 feet, I be- 
lieve, by 115 feet from the other. It is to be 
called the “Ashley House.” This hotel will be 
a credit to the town. 

Here are—in several Nurseries—fruit trees 
enough, seemingly, for all the entire West; and 
here I observe, too, are peach trees growing 
upon the farms and in the gardens, in goodly 
abundance, apparently in a climate mild enough 
for them to endure. I am told, that for the 
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earlier and more tender varieties, the cold winds 
of spring conflict too successfully and too long 
in the season with the mild airs of summer, for 
them to fruit often; but this season, of the late 
peaches, there is an abundance. 

In Ohio, with as much rain on the wheat as 
there has been hera this harvest, it would all 
have grown; but the cool, brisk winds that al- 
ways blow on the prairies have saved it as yet, 
although hard rains have fallen about three 
times a week.—Wanperer, Bloomington, Ill. 
Aug. 20, 1862. 





Scientific. 


On the Rising of Waters in Springs 
immediately before a Rain. 


My attention was particularly called to this 
phenomenon during the close of the summer of 
1852, while residing a few weeks at Rutland, 
amid the highlands of Vermont. In the west- 
ern portion of ‘he town, is a lofty hill, rising to 
the hight of about 400 feet above the Otter 
Creek Valley. Near the summit of the hill a 
small spring bursts forth, whose waters are con- 
veyed in wooden pipes to the barnyards of two 
farm-houses situated on the slope of the hill, 
the tirst being about one-fourth of a mile distant 
from the spring, and the second nearly one-third 
of amile. At the latter house I resided. The 
waters of the spring are not abundant, and dur- 
ing the summer months, frequently fail to sup- 
ply the aqueduct. Such was the state of the 
spring when I arrived at Rutland, for the sum- 
mer had been extremely dry, the brooks had 
been unusually low, and the drought had pre- 
vailed so long that even the famed Green Moun- 
tains had, in many places, began to wear a rus- 
set livery. The drought continued, not a drop 
of rain falling, when one morning a servant 
coming in from the barnyard, affirmed that we 
should soon have rain, as the water was now 
flowing in the aqueduct, the spring having risen 
several inches. The prediction was verified, for 
within two or three days rain fell to a consider- 
able depth. 

In a short time the spring again sunk low, and 
ceased to supply the acqueduct; but one cloud- 
less morning, when there were no visible indica- 
tions of rain, its waters once more rose, flowing 
through the entire length of the aquedact, and 
ere twenty-four hours had elapsed another rain 
was pouring down. On inquiry it was acertain- 
ed by the residents in the vicinity, that the phe: 
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nomenon was one of ordinary occurence, and 
that for the last twenty years the approach of 
rain was expected by the rising of the spring. 

Interested by these facts I sought for others 
of alike nature, and requested through the pub- 
lic prints, information on this subject from all 
who happened to possess it, and also upon col- 
lateral points, which are conceived to have im- 
portant relations to the phenomenon. 
warded by the knowledge of only one addi- 
tional instance, existing in Concord, Mass., where 
a spring which supplies a certain brook is said 
to rise perceptibly before a storm. Mr. William 
Munroe, who lives near the stream, kindly of- 
fered the following information, which is given 
below in nearly his own words: 


“Although I have frequently been informed 
that the Dodge’s brook, (so called) after a dry 
time, and when no water has run for several days 
would begin to ruu when the clouds threatened 
rain, bat before a drop had fallen; yet I cannot 
say that I have ever taken much pains to inves- 
tigate the fact. However, I perfectly recollect 
being at one time near the brook when there 
had been a long drought; the clouds threatened 
rain very soon—not a drop of water had run 
into the brook for some days—not a drop had 
fallen from the clouds, and no rain had occured 


in the vicinity. ‘The course of the brook is across | 


the road; I was standing in the road watching 


fifteen rods distant from the road; the spring 
that supplies the brook is situated about half a 
mile from the river, and is sometimes so power- 
ful, that I have known the brook to overflow 
the road for the space of several rods. I cannot 
say that it is an established fact that the brook 
always rises before a rain, but I have good reason 
to believe that is does.” 


The preceeding statements in respect to 
Dodge’s brook are corroborated by the son of 
Mr. Manroe, who writes thus:—“The subject 
has not, as far as we are aware, fallen under the 
notice of any close observer of the facts you 
enquire about, the most that is known being 
this—that the bed of the brook, during a long 
drought, having become dry, the stream is known 
to start again before a rain, and the belief is 
that rain is to be immediately looked for on the 
appearance of Dodge’s brook.” 

The canse of the phenomenon has been attrib- 
uted by some to the fall of rain at the distant 
sources of the spring, a short time previous to 


I was re-. 








their decent in the vicinity of the spring itself; 
but this view is doubtless erroneous, since it is 
altogether improbable that rain should fall at 
two distant localities year after year; with the 
same constant period of time between them, and 
that this interval should be such as to insure 
that water falling at the first locality should al- 
ways arrive through subterranean channels at 
the second before the raincommenced. I have 
not been able to ascertain the state of the bar- 
mometer, either at Rutland or Concord, at the 
times when the phenomenon in question occurs, 
nevertheless, | belive that the solution will be 
found in ia the diminished atmospheric pressure 
which exists before a rain. The waters of a 
spring remain at any given level, because the 
atmospheric and hydrostatic pressures combined 
exactly counterbalance the upward force of the 
jet. The spring will, therefore, rise either when 
the force of the jet is increased while the at- 
mospherie pressure continues the same, or when 
the latter is diminished, while the former remains 
constant; and the elevation is greatest of all 
when the decrease in the pressure of the atmos- 


| phere occurs simultaneously with au increase in 


the strength of the jet. The rising of the wa- 
ter in the instances related, canvot, I think, in 
view of the facts detailed, be fairly attributed 
to any sudden augmentation of force in the eur- 


| rent of the spring, but it isto be regarded as 
the brook, and then saw a small stream in its 
bed flowing towards the river, which is about | 


the result of diminished atmospheric pressure, 
occurring at the particular time, in perfect ag 


' cordance with known meterological laws. I am 


not aware that it has yet been ascertained wheth- 
er this phenomenon is local or geueral. If the 
latter should be found true, aud the explanation 
given correct, we arrive at the curious discovery 


| that the springs and fountains of the earth are 
| natural barometers, whose indications may per- 
| haps be wortby of notice in future physical in- 


vestigations —danals of Science. 





Doc Srratecy.—A Newfoundland dog be- 
longing to a workman was attacked by a small 
and pugnacious bull-dog, which sprang upon the 
canine giant, and, after the manner of bull-dogs, 
“pinned” him by the nose, and there hung in 
spite of all endeavors to shake it off. However, 
the big dog happened to be a clever one, and, 
spying a pailful of boiling tar, he hastened to- 
ward it, and deliberately lowered his foe into 
the hot and viscous material. ‘The bull-dog had 
never calculated on such a reception, and made 
its escape as fast as its legs could carry it 
along. 
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Natural FTlistory. 








The Great-footed Hawk. 


FALCO ANATUR.—Bonaparte. 


This hawk has by most writers been consider- 
ed identical with its European analogue, the 
Peregrine Faleon—F. peregrinus. Both Wil- 
soa and Audubon took this view. Charles 
Bonaparte was the first who gave it a seperate 
name, and Cassin, in his recent work on the 
“Birds of California and Texas,” gives a descrip- 
tion of those points in which it differs from the 
latter bird. 

The great-footed hawk is one of the swiftest 
birds known, and is one that destroys chickens 
ducks, and every kind of land and water-fowl 
under the size ofa Mallard. Its rapidity is great, 
and in boldness it has few equals. Specimens 
are more plentiful now than they were thirty or 
forty years ago. ‘They may be often seen in the 
neighborhood of Cleveland, but are not often 
shot. Dr. Kirtland shot a fine adult specimen 
at Poland, Mahoning county, several years ago, 
in the act of flying away with a half grown 
chicken. Audubon says he has often observed 
them flying over rivers and sheets of water in 
pursuit of ducks, water-hens and~other water- 
fowl, When.a bird was captured, it was borne, 
if not too heavy, to the land, and there devour- 
ed; and he cites a case in which one of these 
birds came at the report of a gun and bore off 
the game—a Teal—at thirty yards distant from 
the sportsman. ; 

The following description of the adult is from 
“Cassin’s Birds of California,” as I have no spec- 
imen from which to give an original description: 
“Frontal, band, white; top of the head, back, 
wing-coverts and rump, blueish-cinereous; every 
feather crossed transversly with bands of brown- 
ish-black; rump and lower part of the back 
lighter, and with the dark bands numerous.— 
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Throat, sides of the neck, and upper sides of 
the breast, white, with a tinge of buff, without 
spots; other under portions same color, with 
a deeper shade, and with cordate or rounded 
spots of black on the lower breast and ‘abdomen, 
and transverse bars of the same black on the 
sides, under tail coverts and tibia. Quills 
brownish black, with transverse bars of yellow- 
ish-white on their inner webs. Tail brownish- 
black, with transverse bars of cinereous, very 
pale, and nearly white on their inner webs and 
narrowly tipped with white. 

“Cheeks with a patch of black, most narrow 
and clearly defined in the adult bird, and sepera- 
ted from the color of the back of the head by 
a white space; back of the neck mixed with 
yellowish feathers, forming an irregular color.— 
Bill, light blueish horn color, paler at the base; 
legs and feet, fine yellow. Sexes alike. 

“Female, total length nineteen to twenty inch- 
es; wing fourteen and three-fourths to fifteen 
inches; tail, seven and one-half to eight inches. 
Male and young smaller.” 

This bird isa little larger than the Earopean 
Peregrine Faleon; and the young, the above 
quoted author says, differ. 

The cut is taken from Audubon’s plate and 
represents the male in immature plumage. 





Habits of the Shad. 


. The habits of our fish have been very little 
attended to in this country. Our scientific 
men, it is true, have been very precise in their 
accurate classification, and in the use of their 
ponderous nomenclature; they have described 
our fishes even to the shape of a scale, or the 
number of thorns in the dorsal fin, but they 
have not condescended to note their habits, 
their food, their length of life, with all such 
particulars as would interest common readers 
and be of use to mankind. 


No fish is more valued or more valuable 
than the shad; yet but few of its habits of life 
are known. The books are silent, and angling 
gives no information. It was for a long time 
a commonly received opinion that the shed 
spent the winter in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
then as the spring advanced and the snow 
ceased running, came along the coast and en- 
tered the rivers in succession. If this were 
true, there would be no uniformity, year after 
year, in the ran of shad in each river. The 
very distinct varieties would all become inter- 





mingled. Bat each river has its own variety. 
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Those of Connecticut river have long been 
known as possessing superior size and flavor. 
The variety that seeks the Hudson as a spawn- 
ing ground js easily distinguished from ours 
The fact of the distinctness of the varieties in 
each river tends to the belief that shad go no 
farther than the mouth of the stream in which 
they are hatched. 


The habits of the shad are unlike those of 
other fish. As soon as the snow-water has 
ceased running, they press up the river as far 
as they can reach, in order to deposit their 
spawn. In following this instinct, they never 
stop for refreshment or food. Whoever found 
anything in the maw or stomach of a shad that 
would indicate the nature of its food? Who- 
ever knew them to bite a baited hook? They 
do not feed from the time they enter the stream 
until they sink down, thin and exhausted, into 
the deep places at the mouth. For this purpose 
of nature, the shad has been preparing itself 
during the quict luxuries of a winter, and has 
become fattened for the use of man, or, if it 
escape his net, for the reproduction of its spe- 
cies. The shad lives but asingle year. It is 
hatched in the early summer; descends the 
streams as soon as large enough; feeds and 
fattens in the winter at the mouth of the stream; 
ascends in the spring to deposit its spawn; and 
descends to die at the bottom of the ocean. 
This fact accounts for the uniformity in the size 
of the fish. A Conneeticut river shad seldom 
goes beyond seven pounds, and the variation in 
size is comparatively slight. ‘The bass, on the 
other hand, which is known to live many years, 
varies from half a pound in weight to fifty 
even in our own river. It has a longer time to 
grow, and shows a much greater diversity of 
size. 

These considerations have led to the con- 
clusion, that one year was the duration of a 
shad’s life. What was only a matter of conjec- 
ture and inference, has been lately proved by 
the artificial fish-breeders. Somewhere in the 
State of New York, one of these raisers of fish 
from spawn, which he fed in early life with 
crumbled crackers strewn upon the pond where 
they were kept, has proved their short hold on 
existence. He raised them for the purpose of 
supplying the very large fish he had in his tanks 
and ponds with food. As the science of breed- 
ing fish is more known, the habits of the differ- 
ent species will be more easily described.— Hart- 
ford Courant. 














Music of the Rain- Drops. 


Patter, patter, little rain-drop, 
For I love to hear ye fall, 
Soft, and lute-like, as the music 
Of the white-robed angele’ call, 
As at holy hush of even 
Round our path they seem to wait, 
On snowy pinions, all unfolded, 
Floating down from Heaven's gate. 


Fall, but slowly, little rain-drops, 
Not adown the pane so fast, 

For [‘ve opened wide before me 
All the brightly glowing Past. 
By your beating, tiny rain-drops, 
I would look the pages o’er; 
Come not swiftly, for I'd linger, 

Through the volame as I pour — 


Looking on the grassy hill-side, 
Where my infant feet did tread, 
While the sun-light, warmly glowing, 
All arovnd a glory shed. 
Thinking of the love-lit play-ground, 
*Neath the proud old forest shade, 
Wildly ringing with our gladness, 
Where we all together played — 


Of the orchard, wildly spreading; 
Of the brown cot on the hill; 
Of the wild-wood and the meadow; 
Of the green vale, and its rill. 
Of the loved ones nightly gathered 
Round the broad, bright kitchen hearth, 
Where life’s morning dawned so brightly, 
And our love and hope bad birth. 


Lightly, lightly, little rain-drops, 
For a shadow falleth fast 
O’er the sweetly gleaming pages 
Of the loved and treasured Past. 
Thoughts are crowding, tears are blinding, 
Cometh now a gloomy train— 
Visions of the fair have left me— 
Sadly fall the drops of rain. 


Far away the scenes of childhood, 
With the gushing loves of youth, 
Far aback the joyous child-life, 
With its innocence and truth. 
Friends that blessed us then, are sleeping 
With the death-damps on their brow; 
Far away the night is keeping 
Silent watch above them now. 


Cares have thickened round my pathway, 
Some of light and some of shade, 

Gliding round me little sunbeams, 
In my home new joys have made: 

Joys no heart may know but mother’s, 
In their depth of hope and trust: 
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Then away, ye darkling shadows, 
With your cankering blight and rust. 


And patter, patter, little rain-drops, 
Though your voice seems now subdued 
To a soft, sweet, holy murmur, 
And my check is tear-bedewed, 
Yet I'll listen to you gladly, 
For I'm thinking that you sar, 
“Tis the Present, golden Present: 
Work ye in it while "tis day.” 
Mas. J. E. AupRicu. 
Fulton Co., August, 1862. 


The Boy that Killed the Bird. 





Nat Merlin was a noble boy, twelve years 
ago, when I saw him at his grand-father’s; as 
full of sport as any boy of you all, and went 
bounding through the great garden-gate with 
his lame dog, Tip, chasing the butterflies and 
picking the strawberries, as if he never had a 
care or a trouble. But he did have trouble 
sometimes, that made his bright, blue eyes 
sad, and his merry young heart ache. 

I will tell you how it was, Will Harper, if 
you will square yourself round on your chair, 
and sit up like a gentleman; I really do not 
like to see boys always turning themselves 
heels over head, when I am talking to them. 

Well, as [ was saying, Nat Merlin was a no- 
ble boy, his eyes were as blue as the clear 
morning sky, his hair golden, and his brow had 
not a cross wrinkle on it. He loved to play, 
to swim, to hunt and to work, for bis dear, good 
grandma had taught him that work was as 
good as play. One day he asked his grandpa 
to let him have hissmall gun to shoot/with, and 
he went out into the garden, with another boy, 
to shoot at a target. 
that of his grandpa, full of evergreens, shrubs, 
and oh! so many fruits and flowers. Grandpa 
loved the birds, and always told all the boys 
and children to let them fly about undisturbed 
in the garden. So the birds soon learned that 
they were taken care of, and came from all the 
fields about, built their nests, and fed their 
young in grandpa’s garden. There were red- 
birds among the cedars and pines, robins in the 
cherry trees, wrens inthe shrubbery, blue-birds 
and yellow-birds all about; wood-peckers tap- 
ping on the house-top, and blue-jays screaming 
and chattering in the old locust. Nat went 
out with his gun, and fired away a few times at 
his mark, and then he was tempted to take aim 
at a robin, naughty Nat; he knew his grandpa 
did not allow it, but he thought he surely could 
not hit it; so he blazed away, and down came 
poor robib, with a broken wing, Oh! how 


It was a nice garden, | 





sorry he was the moment the wrong was done; 
but instead of hiding it away, as some boys I 
know would have done, he picked up the fiut- 
tering bird, ran straight to his grandpa, and 
told him all how it had happened, and how 
sorry he was, and the great tears rolled down 
his cheeks, as he saw the drops of blood falling 
from the robin’s wounded wing. 

Grandpa felt very much grieved that Nat had 
disobeyed his orders; he did not scold him, but 
he took the gun silently and laid it away, and 
then took the wounded bird, and killed it, to put 
it out of misery, and sent Nat away out of his 
sight. 

Poor Nat! he sought the darkest and loneliest 
part of the garden, sat down under a pine tree, 
and wept bitterly; for to have his grandpa look 
coldly upon him, and not pat his head and call 
him good boy, was the hardest of punishments. 

How grandpa and Nat settled the matter I 
do not know, for I went away to my home, and 
have pot seen Nat from that day till to-day. 
Now he isa tall man, and is doing his own 
work in the world. A busy boy he bas been all 


| this time, I can tell you; he has not wasted his 


hours in foolish sauntering about, or his even- 


| ings on the street; he has studied and learned 





great wisdom; his father took him to foreign 
lands, but he did not come home a spoiled boy, 
that had only seen the vices and follies; he had 
beea taught to draw pictures with his peveil 
and to paint them, and it was a higher pleasure 


_ for him to sketch a beautiful landscape to 


bring home to his grandparents, than to fish 
and hunt, or play games. So he painted all the 
curious things he could see, and now they or- 
nament bis father’s parlors, and visitors look at 
them and are made happier by them, 

Do you know, little one, how much longer 
work lasts than play? If Nat had played all 
those hours there would have been no beautiful 
pictures -to delight his friends. He learned to 
talk and read Spanish and French, and do a 
great many other things, and now he is an ar- 
tist, and by his beautiful work earns his living. 
What will you be, dear little boy and girl, 
twelve years hence? Nothing, if you don’t per- 
severe in trying.—Aunt Fanny. 


Peace can do a good deal toward making a 
gentleman, but war is more likely to finish 
him. 

Rob a man of his life, and you'll be hung; 
rob him of his living, and you may be ap 
plauded. ' 
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Why is a good cook like a woman of fash- 
ion? Because she dresses well. 

A pretty female artist can draw the men 
equally with a brush and blush. 

What fruit does a newly-married couple 
mostly resemble? A green pear. 

One who is half-man, half-dog, will bow to 
the rich and bow-wow to the poor. 

A woman may be indifferent to courts, cour- 
tiers, and courtesy, but not to courtship. 


There is a good-natured bachelor, in Wil- 
liamsburg, so generous, that, poor fellow, be 
would give even his heart away, if he could 
only find an interesting object to take it. 


Too much preciseness and solemnity in pro- 
nouncing what one says in common conversa- 
tion, as if one was preaching, is generally taken 
for an indication of self-conceit and arrogance. 

The editor of a provincial paper says that 
his attention was first drawn to matrimony by 
the skilful manner in which a pretty girl ban- 
dled a broom. A brother editor says that the 
manver in which his wife handles a broom is 
not so very pleasing. 

A candidate for auditor of public accounts 
was suddenly called upon for a speech. On 
rising, he commenced, “Gentlemen, you have 
called on me for a few remarks. I have none 
to make—I have no prepared speech. Indeed, 
I am no speaker; I do not desire to be a speak- 
er; I only want to be an auditor.” 








WANTED TO BUY. 
NE THOUSAND (1000 HALF TO THREE-QUARTER 
blooded 
Cotswold or Leicester Ewes. 


From one to three years old. Also one thousand ewes to 
raise on shares. Any person having them or wishing to 
furnish them will please address 
SOUTHERN KANSAS 
aug30 Leavenworth City, Kansas. 


MANSFIELD’S IMPROVED CLO- 
VER HULLING, 
AND CLEANING MACHINE. 


ULLS AND CLEANS from 3 to 10 bushels per hour 
—late im ments Patented May 14th, 1861, and 
March 26th, 1862. Full description of this great Machine 
sent gratis oniapplication. Made and for sale b 
_ M.H. MANSFIELD, 
augs0 4t c8 St Ashland Ohio. 
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Fruit Trees, &c. 

We offer for sale, to all parties wishing to purehase{Nur- 
sery Stock the coming Fall and Spring, the following, 
among other Stock. We would call particulur attention 
to our STANDARD PEAR TREES, and to our assortment 
of SMALL FRUITS, of which our Stock is large and par- 
ticularly fine. 

Apple Trees, Standard and Dwarf, 2 to 4 years. 





Pear > mn eee 
Plum “ “ very fine 2and3 “ 
Cherry “ St’'d and Dw’f E. Richmond in quantity. 


Grape Vines, a general assortment of the new Native 
sorts, grown in the open air, and under glass, 1 and 
2 years, unusually fine. 

Currant, largely of Gherry and White Grape; also a 
full assortment of the old and new varieties. 

Gooseberrics, Raspberries and Blackberries of 
all the leadirg kinds. 

Pear, Plum and Apple Seedlings. 

American Arbor Vit, 1 to 4 feet. 


Balsam Fir, Ito3 * 

Norway Spruce, ¥yHeR-* 
“ ' Seedlings, 3 years. 

ffoney Locust, ' _ 


Also Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, H. P. Roses, &c. 


Our present Stock isin all respects fully equal to any 
heretofore sent out from this establishment, and we se- 
licit an examination of it by Nurserymen and Dealers 
before purchasing elsewhere. 

Our TRADE CIRCULAR is now ready, and will be fur- 
nished to all applicants. 0. B. MAXWELL & CO., 

augl6 6w Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 


EG LEAVE to announce that their stock of Nursery 
) Articles for the ensuing Fall Trade embracing every 
thing desirable, new or old, in both 
Fruit and Ornamental Departments, 
Is quite equal, and in some respects superior, to any ever 
before offered by them, and they solicit 
PLANTERS, NURSERYMAN AND DEALERS 


to examine their Catalogues, which give details of the 
stock and prices. 


Their new Wholesale Catalogue for the season is just is- 
sued, and will be sent gratis to all who apply and inclose 
one stamp. MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 

aug30 eow 3t Rochester, N. ¥. 


True Delaware Grape Vines, 
FROM THE ORIGINAL VINE. 











Plants of the Best Quality at Low Prices, 
TRONG, WELL-ROOTED DELAWARE VINES, 1 year 
old, 30 to 60 cts. each; $3,00 to $6,00 per dozen: $20,00 
to $40,00 per 100. Extra strong layers from bearing vines 
and 2 yrs, seleeted vines for immediate bearing, $1,00 to 
$1,50 each, with reasonable deduction by the quantity. 
Also, Superior plants of Allen’s White Hybrid, Anna, 
Alvey, Brinckle, Black King, Cassady, Creveling, Cuya- 
hoga, Clara, Concord, Clinton, Catawba, Diana, Elsinburgh 
Golden Clinton, Graham, Garigues, Hartford Prolific, Her- 
bermont, Isabella, Lenoir, Logan, Lincoln, Louisa, Lydia, 
Maxatawney, Manhattan, Oporto, Offer or Raisin Grape, 
Ontario, Perkins, Raabe, Rebecca, Rogers’ New Hybrids 
Nos. 1, 2, 8,4, 6,9, 13, 15, 19 and 83, Taylor's Bullitt, To- 
Kalon, Union Village, and many others. 
RASPBERRIES—Kirtland’s Seedling and Catawissa 
ever-bearing. 
CURRANTS—White Grape, White Transparent, - 
ry, and Black Naples. me “ oa 
STRAWBERRIES—Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe De 
Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, Jenny Lind, Austin Shaker 
Seedling, &c. 
7 Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


‘ GEO. W. CAMBPELL, 
aug23 St Delaware, Ohio. 
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LANDRETH’S | Great Work on the Horse. 
Agricultural and Horticultural | The Horse and His Diseases: 
IMPLEMENT BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. 8., 


SEED WAREHOUSE, | 


Nos. 2:2 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Nearly Three Quarters of Century Established. 











| 
| 
Merchants and Dealers 


Throughout the country supplied with Seeds in bulk, or 
in retail papers, as may be required. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


LANDRETH’S 
Rural Register and Almanac, 


Furnished Gratis upon application. 


The subscribers desire to call the attention of every one 
interested in Farming and Gardening, to their 
large and well selected stock of 


GARDEN, GRASS, FIELD, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 








Have been before the public for nearly THREE-QUAR- 
TERS OF ACENTURY. Their wide-spread pop- 
ularity, and the increasing demand from 
year to year, are the best evi- 
dences of their Superior- 
ity aver all others. 


Bloomsdale, near Bristol, Penn., 
Qur Garden Seed Grounds, 


Contains Three Hundred and Sixty Acres, 
AND I8 THE 


Largest Establishment of its kind in the world. 





All not already habitual purchasers of 


LANDRETH'S SEEDS, 


And who recognize the justice of the adage, that the 
Jaborer, whether with head or hand, is “worthy of his 
hire,” and who are willing to pay a fair compensation for 
the Seeds they require, are invited to make a trial of 
these GROWN AND PREPARED BY US, always accom- 
panied by a guaranty of their good quality. 

D. LANDRETH & SON, 





augl6 Philadelphia, 


Professor of Pathology, Operative Surgeon in the Veter- 
inary College of Philadelphia, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine in the late Agricultural College of Uhio, 
Secretary of the American Veterinary Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, ete., etc. 


It Tells You Cf Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing, and the general man- 
agement of the Horse, with the best 
modes of administering medicine; also 
how to treat Biting, Kicking, Rearing, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib Biting, Restless- 
ness, and other vices to which he is sub- 
ject; with numerous explanatory engray- 
ings. 
Of the causes, symptoms and treatmen 
of Strangles, Sore Throat, Distemper 
Catarrh, Infiuenza, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Broken Wind, Chronic 
Cough, Roaring and Whistling, Lampas, 
Sore Mouth, and Ulcers, and Decayed 
Teeth, with other diseases of the Mouth 
and Respiratory organs. 
Of the causes, symptoms and treatment 
of Worms, Bots, Colic, Strangulation, 
Stony Concretions, Ruptures, Palsy, Diar- 
rhea, Jaundice, Hepatirrhe, Bloody 
Urine, Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Inflammation and other diseases of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver, and Urinary Or- 
gans 
Of the causes, symptoms and treatment 
of Bone, Blood and Bog Spavin, Ring- 
Bone, Sweeney, Strains, Broken Knees, 
Wind Galls, Founder, Sole Bruises and 
Gravel, Cracked Hoofs, Scratches, Canker, 
Thrush and oe also of Megrims, Ver- 
tigo, Epilepsy, Staggers and other dis- 
bo of the Feet, Legs and Head. 
Of the causes, symptoms and treatment 
of Fistula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, 
Scarlet Fever, Mange, Surfeit, Locked 
Jaw, Rheumatism, Cramp, Galls, Diseases 
of the Eye, and Heart, &c., &c.,and how 
to manage Castration, Bleeding, Trephin- 
ning, Roweling, Firing, Hernia, Amputea- 
tion, Tapping, and other surgical opera- 
tions. 
Of Rarey’s Method of Taming Horses; 
how to Approach, Halter and Stable a 
Colt; how to aceustom a horse to strange 
Sounds and Sights, and how to Bit, Sad 
die, Ride and Break him inio Harness; 
also the furmand law of Warranty. The 
waola being the result of more than fif- 
teen years’ careful study of the habits, 
culiarities, wants and weaknesses of 
Tits noble and useful animal. 


The Book Contains 384 Pages, 


Appropriately illustrated by nearly One Hundred Fn- 
gravings, and will be sent to any address post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price; half bound, $1,00, or in cloth extra, $1.25. 

We are also publishers of “Eversopy’s Lawykk,” by 
Frank Crosby, Esq.; “Tae Famity Doctor,” by Prof, H.S. 
Taylor, M. D.; TariLLIn@ ADVENTURES AMONG THE EaRLy 
Serriers,” Warren Wildwood; Sunticnt anp Suapow, or 
the Poetry of Home,” by Harry Penciller; “Lirs of Kir 
Carson, the Great Western Hunter and Guide.” Moprxn 
CooxsryY inall its branches, by Mrs. 8. J. Hale; together 
with other valuable and useful works, a Catalogue of 
which will be sent free on application. Books forwarded 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Photograph Albums in Great Variety. 


Booksellers, News Agente, Book Agents, Canvassers, 

Peddlers and others will do well to order a package of 

a —— will find them exceedingly popular, and 
rms s ae | 


1,000 Local and Traveling Agents 
Wanted everywhere for their sale. 


For single copies, or for terms in quantities, with other 
information, apply to, or address 


JOHN EDWIN POTTER, Publisher, 
augl6 ly No 617 Sansom St., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 


It Tells You 
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Patented July 27, 188, and June, 1862. 


BUCKEYE GRAIN DRILL 


AND GRASS SEED SOWER! 
WITH 
IMPROVED ROTARY FEEDER, 
Manufactured at Springfield, Ohio, by 


THOMAS, MAST & CO. 


IS DRILL has a larger sale, and gives greater Satis- 

faction, than any other in the nation; and the manu- 
tacturers claim it is, for all purposes for which a Driil 
may be used, the ' i 


Best in the United States. 


Nor do they depend upon words to convince any one 
of the truth of what they claim, but are ready to demon- 
steate it by trials in the field with any other Drill claim- 
ing equality with it. 

This Drill sows Wheat, Rye, Oata, Barley, Grass Seed, 
&c., in any desired quantity, without wey of geering, 
as a few turns of one screw makes all the desired chan- 
ges. The Grass Seed is sown broadcast behind the hoes. 
The Crill is a perfect success everywhere; and we have 
the testimony of a large number of persons that it works 
well where 


All Others Entirely Pail. 
Prices and terms liberal. Send orders early, or you 
may fail to get one. Cireulars, containing full particu- 
lars, can be had of us. aul6 





BEAGLE WORKS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





STEAM ENGINES OR BOILERS 
PATENT SUGAR CANE MILLS, 
Patent Steam Coil Evaporators, Patent 
Fire Evaporators, 

PATENT STAMP MILIS, 

bet sod FOR 
Pike’s Peak or Lake Superior, 


Send for Circulars, with Cuts and Descrip- 
tions, .Prices, etc, 


Saw Mills, Flouring Mills, 
And Machinery of all descriptions, 
garSEND FOR CIRCULARS ey 

(Pp. W. GATES, President, 


saat 4 Wasa) CHICAGO, ILL, 
N,B. Agents wanted everywhere. aul6 





HALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN’S 


Patent Self-Adjusting 


CLOTHES-WRINGER. 






Simple, Economical, Durable and Can- 
not get-out of Order. 


HIS MACHINE is acknowledged, by all who have seen 
it, to be the VERY BEST WRINGER yet produced. 
It is made of wood, so arranged that no iron can possibly 
come in contact with the clothes, thereby avoiding all 
dsoger of injury t6 the clothes by iron-rust. It is SELF- 
ADJUSTING, requiring no altefation to wring a handker- 
chief or bed-quili. 
(#7 Send tor a Cireular.-.Agents wanted, in all parts 
of this and adjoining States. 
BALDWIN, DEWITT & CO., 
Cleveland Agr’l Works. 
Office 39 Centre St.; Manufactory 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 West 
St., Cleveland, O. june28 4w 





SULPHITE OF LIME, 


FOR AKRESTING 
Fermentation in Cider and Wine. 

E HAVE manufactured and sold Sulphite of Lime 
the past four years, and in no case have we known 
it to fail. Cider can be fermented until it tastes exactly 
as desired, and the fermentation immediately arrested; in 
afew hours it will settle perfectiy clear, and remain the 

same in flavor and taste. 

Sulphite of Lime is a cheap, easily managed substance, 
insoluble until acid presents itself, and imparting no un- 
pleasantness, [t settles atthe bottom with the lees. The 
testimony of every one who has used it is so emphatic in 
its favor, that we feel justified in saying that its success 
is always certain. 

We sell in any quantity to suit purchasers, 

BI-SULPHITE OF LIME, 
For Sorghum Sugar and Syrup Makers, in barrels, kegs 
and jugs. Ww. . M. GORDON & BRO., 
Manufacturing Chemists and Druggists, 
N. E. Corner Central Avenue, and 8th Street, 
augl6 Cincinnati, O 





DRAIN TILE---PRICES REDUCED. 


HE OLD WOODSTOCK TILE WORKS are still in fo!l 
blast in turning out that most desirable art ele for all 
Farmers, who want to improve the quality of their iand 
. Horse Shoe Tile at the following prices: vis: 
SZ inch at 16 cents per rod. 6 inch at 33 cents per rod. 
4 _ “ 20 “ “ 8 “ os 70 ue we 
5 *§ #295 « & 
Delivered on carsif desired. Call or send orders to 
DAVID KENFIELD, 
aug | 3 Woodstock, Champaign Coi, 0. 
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OVER 2,500 IN USE. 
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| winter. 


HAS TAKEN THE FIRST PREMIUMS AT TWENTY NATIONAL AND STATE FAIRS. 


Actual veritable sugar 
may be made upon it— 
{N Y. Tribaue, Feb. 18, 
1860. 


No difficulty in mak- | 
ing sugar on Cook's | 
Evaporator.—N. York 








Evening Post. | 
Another yegrs prac- | 
Spoke well of it last | tice has confirmed the | 


Further knowl- 
edge confirms our good 
opinion of it.—[Same | only reliable su gar- 
paper, of October 13th, | making Evaporator in 
1860. ; use.—[Field Notes. 


claim set up for this in- 
vention as beiug the 








THEY HAVE PLEASED 


When in use, and their use is ioe? 
about as extensive as the cane 
is grown.—[Prai. Far “g's / 
- xo” - 
ava & 4 
4 


g 
Th Sagar Evar® “People 


OF OHIO are spending immense sums of money 
yearly in AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. How 
rouch of this is thrown away! Ist. By purchas- 
ing untried naciinery. 2d. By purchasing ma- 
chinery tried els: where and found wanting. The 
loss from these two causes alone, especially in 


Sugar Machinery, 


Is immense, as they generally include the loss of 
the crop. For example,in one neighborhood are 
fifteen acres of cane One man agrees to get the 
requisite machinery, bat gets an untried Evapo- 
rator and FAILS; and as it is too late to get an- 
other, the crop is lost. The account then stands: 







a[qenjea yuq pes sures) 





‘aoueledxa 


=m LA 


Re-issued Dec. 20, 
1859. 


Loss, 3,850 galls. Syrup, 
$1,500 


Multiply this loss by the total number of poor 
machines sent out, and what mammoth propor- 
tions the loss assumes! 3d. Farmers lose by buy- 
ing Evaporators which are infringements upon 
some prior patent, thus subjecting the farmer to 
prosecution and heavy damages Practice true 
economy, therefore, and buy only THE ORIGINAL 
—THE ONL RELIABLE—The Cook Evap- 
orator. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Blymyers, Bates & Day, 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. 





In experimenting with aud using Cook’s Eva 
aators, last Fall, I think there is no more trouble 
in making good Sugar than there is in makin 
mush. I do not think there is any danger o! 
burning the Syrup on Cook’s Evaporator.— 
(@. N. Brainerd, n, lowa. 





0-9 All are hereby cautioned against purchas- 
ing other Evaporators embodying any of the prin- 
ciples of Cook’s, as they are infringements, and 





‘SLNADV IVOINAHO LNOHLIM ATHONOUOHL SALVORAAA 





will be duly prosecuted. aug20 4w 








Most Rapid Evaporator in the World. 





CITY HOTEL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
KEPT BY BROCKWAY BROTHERS. 
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WOODRUFF’S BAROMETER, 


Un. Dir iyo 
WEATHER INDICAi1 UR. 


While in this are of invention anc 
progress, our American Patines . ns) 

seized with avidity almost every ny. 

tion and implement of husbandry tia! 
Art or Science could bring to their ali. 
one of the most important auxiliarics 
—the Barometer—has been almost en 
tirely overlooked. Thishas arisen part 
ly from a want of knowledge of it» 
value and importance, but principally 
because the peculiar delicacy of cov 

struction, and high cost of the instru 
“nent have made it unavailable to the 
masses, In this instrument these objec 
tions have been entirely obviated 
While its simplicity of constraction. 
and scientific arrangement, render !t 
perfectly portable and accurate, its cos! 
is so low as to place it within the means 
of all Wdicating with unerring ce~ 
tainty aing changes in the weathe, 
it alse ._ords a simple and accurat, 
medium for measuring hights, while the 
accompanying Thermometer gives the 
temperature, TheScientific American, 
Profs, Williams, Carr, Holmes, Dong 
lass, and a host of public journals aud 
scientific men, recommend it as the Ay 
ricultural Barometer, par excellence 
Profs. Henry, Hackley, Maury, Drs. A: 

notand Dick, have computed that an 
annual saving of five per cent. on al! 
crops, might be made by its nse, thus 
affording an annual saving of over fift, 
million dollars to the farmers of tic 
United States. It is simple, durahlr. 
accurate, perfectly portable. and very 
cheap; is nicely finished, and affords » 
very beantiful and ornamental piece of 
furniture, some of the carved cases he, 
ing very elegant. We give below » 
brief description of it, from the seco 
panying cut, in which the cistern is seen 
divided to show its construction. The 
cistern, A, is of cast iron—cast with two 
compartments—partly filled with mer 
cury. The tube C, filled with mercury. 
is sealed into the cistern, A, and bein 
Placed upright, the air is admitted by 
turning back the screw, D, which has a 
flat place filed in its sidenear the onte: 
end, where air can pass throug) t): 









































outer wall, when the mercury takes |'+ 
level, and it is in working condition 
To make it portable, turn it upon it- 
side, when the mercury rons 


spare 
from B to A, filling tube and cistern. .!. 
full—turn in the screw, and ft is shu! 
ao A perfectly solid, and may be thrown about with in 
punity, or carried by Railroad or Stage Express all ure 
the world in safety. 





Woodruff’s Impr’d Weather Indicator 


Has stood the severest tests of a great number of scien- 
tific men, and is amply recommended by eminent scientific 
authorities, who had previously discarded and condemned 
the Aneroid and other ordinary cheap Barometers. For 
evidence of this, we refer tothe U. S. Coast Survey, Smith- 
sonian Institute, and other eminent scientific authorities, 
whose certificates we have. 

tJ” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Agencies given. 

ty” THERMOMETERS AND HYDROMETERS FUR- 
NISHED. CHARLES WILDER, 

mayld : 


Exclusive 








